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THE SECOND SERIES OF ROBERT 
SCHUMANN’S LETTERS. 

By FR. NIECKS. 

(Continued from p. 196.) 


SCHUMANN’S chronic impecuniosity was one of the} 
symptoms of this idealist’s and romanticist’s inaptitude | 
in practical, extra-artistic matters. The following pas- | 
sage from a letter to his sister-in-law Therese will reveal 
another symptom :—“ Thanks for all you do for me—you 
have beforehand my consent to everything. I should 
like fine cuffs on the shirts. With the best intention, it 
would be of no use to try and explain to you the state of 
matters with regard to the linen. Here a woman must 
see with her own eyes, and not, as we men, hesitate 
between the whole and the half-torn. Therefore do come 
soon, and be a very good sister to me. I have now no 
longer anything feminine at all to protect me. This 
thought would distress me if you did not stand to me in 
the place of everything.’—(Leipzig, April 1, 1836.) 

Of particular interest are Schumann’s letters to his Leip- 
ziglandlady. They take us—especially the one I am going 
to quote—like the preceding one, behind the scenes of a 
poet’s existence, and show us its prose. Alas, that mind 
and heart are weighted with a stomach !—“ Do not laugh 
at me, my kind lady—lI wish to economise, and offer my- 
self in a twofold way, first as a boarder, and secondly as 
a washing dependent. Both matters could without diffi- 
culty be arranged by word of mouth ; however, my pen 
obeys me better. On the accompanying slip of paper you 
will find all I like and dislike. Plain and nourishing is 
my chief motto—and a passing glance into your kitchen 
has assured me of that long ago. More than one dish I 
like well enough, but it is not necessary—soups I am very | 
tond of, &c. As to the washing, my sister-in-law told me | 
long ago that it was too dear, and too little washed. | 
Perhaps you will consent to my request. To be sure, 
cverything must be astoundingly cheap—for do I not 
wish to economise? However, do not laugh, but be well 
disposed.”—(Leipzig, Sept. 15, 1837.) And here is the 
interesting accompanying slip of paper. 
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Bill of fure of an economiser:— Nothing fat, nothing sweet. 


| Chief favourite dishes : 


Beef with rice, vermicelli, barley, and the like. 

Veal, mutton, pork more rarely, if it is not fat. 

Roasts, all of them, if not fat. 

Pudding | A/ehlspecsen—farinaceous food], none—none at all. 

Dishes made of eggs [/éerspeisen | 1 like. 

Soups, bouillon, I like very much. 

Fruits, preserves, not. 

Salads, sour, all. 

Fish, all, except eel. 

Vegetables, I like very much, except the sweet ones, 
carrots, Kc. 

All the letters which Schumann wrote to his landlady 
are remarkable, although they are so for different reasons. 
Perhaps the most remarkable is the first undated one 
of the year 1836. The eccentricity and overstrained 
mental activity noticeable in this and other letters 
naturally lead one’s thoughts to the terrible disease which 
darkened so much of his life, and at last terminated it so 
tragically. “Let us try to trace in the correspondence the 
advance of the dark enemy. Having been invited to stay 
during a visit to Vienna at the house of J. Fischhof, 
Schumann writes to the iatter:—‘‘ One other question. 
How high do you live? In high places I become giddy 
and sick, and cannot remain long in high storeys.”— 
(August, 1838.) ‘Perhaps you don’t know at all how 
very ill I was with a general nervous disease which has 
troubled me already for three months, so that the doctor 
forbade me every exertion, even were it only with the 
mind. Now I am somewhat better, life has again lustre ; 
hope and confidence are returning gradually. [ think I 
had occupied myself too much with music, and at the Iast 
busied myself yet a great deal with my music to Goethe's 
Faust. Finally, mind and body refused their service . 
music I could latterly not bear to hear at all; it cut me 
as with knives into the nerves.”—(Probably Leipzig, 
December, 1844.) Five weeks later he continued at 
Dresden this letter, commenced at Leipzig, as follows :— 
'*T am still very ill, and often quite despondent. [ am 
not to work at all, only to rest and take walks—and also 
for these last my strength frequently fails me. Sweet 
Spring, perhaps you will restore it to me! . . . We have 


such as 


| removed to Dresden for the winter; the doctor advised 
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it."—(Letter to Dr. E. Kriiger.) Schumann alludes to 
his illness some months later in a letter to his friend, the 
Dutch composer Verhulst :—“ The time during which 
you have heard nothing from me was for me a bad time. 
I was often very ill—dark demons had taken possession 
of me. Now I am somewhat better ; I can also take up 
my work, which was altogether impossible for months.”— 
(Dresden, May 28, 1845.) Two months’later he writes to 
Mendelssohn :—“ Ah, how much I shall have to tell you! 
What a bad winter I have had; how a total nervous 
depression, and along with it a crowding upon me of 
terrible thoughts, has almost driven me to despair; but 
that things have now again assumed a more pleasing 
aspect, and that also music is again sounding within me; 
and that I hope soon to be altogether myself again—on all 
this I shall right bravely keep silent when I am with you.” * 
—(Dresden, July 17, 1845.) The next three extracts are 
likewise taken from letters addressed to Mendelssohn :— 
“Tt was my turn to write to you, and to thank you for 
your kind visit and for many of your words. But all 
writing fatigues me still very much, and therefore excuse. 
I am already somewhat better ; Hofrath. Carus has ad- 
vised me to take walks early in the morning, which do 
me good ; but | am far from being all right yet, and I 
itch and am pinched every day in a hundred different 
places. A mysterious malady—when the doctor wishes 
to get hold of it, it seems to take itself off. But better 
times, it may be hoped, will return ; and when I look 
upon my wife and children, have I not pleasure enough ?” 
—(Probably September, 1845.) ‘“ But I lack the enter- 
prising spirit for it [namely, to go to Leipzig and hear a 
performance of his first symphony]; I am still unable to 
regain my full strength—every disturbance of my simple 
order of living unsettles me, and puts me into a morbid, 
excited state. Therefore, I preferred staying at home (to 
my sorrow) when my wife was with you. Where there is 
joy and merriment I must as yet keep away. Under 
these circumstances the injunction is : Hope, hope—and I 
will do so.”—(Dresden, Oct. 22, 1845). “Hiller has 
much to do in connection with the subscription concerts ; 
he is zealous, and seems very happy. Ah! how sad it 
often makes me that I must stand by inactive. Lately I 
tried to conduct, but I had to give it up, it fatigued me 
too much. ‘But, on the whole, I am much better than 
when you were here ; I feel also more strength for work.” 
—(Dresden, Nov. 12, 1845.) Three years later he writes 
to Verhulst these words :—‘‘ We are all pretty well ; only 
sometimes melancholy bats flutter yet about me; but 
music drives them also again away.”—(Dresden, Nov. 4, 
1848.) My next extract is taken from a letter to Hiller, 
in which he discusses his removai to Diisseldorf :—“ I 
looked lately in an old geography for notices of Diissel- 
dorf, and found there mentioned among the noteworthy 
things three nunneries and one lunatic asylum. I don’t 
mind so much the former, but it was very disagreeable to 
me to read of the latter. I will tell you why. Some 
years ago, as you may remember, I lived at Maxen [near 
Dresden]. There I discovered that the principal prospect 
from my window was towards the Sonnenstein [a lunatic 
asylum}. This view became to me at last quite annoy- 
ing ; indeed, it spoiled my whole stay. Hence I thought 
it might be the same in Diisseldorf. But perhaps the 
whole notice is incorrect, and the institution only an in- 





* The concluding words are a humorous allusion to his taciturnity, but in 
the translation hardly intelligible. They run in the original, “ Ucber alles 
dieses will ich mich bei Ihnen recht tapfer ausschweigen.” The word 
ausschweigen (to keep exhaustively silent) is here used in contradistinction 
to ausreden or aussprechen (to express one’s self exhaustively); or, in other 
wales he speaks of pouring out his heart ‘‘in silence,” instead of “ in 
speech. 





firmary such as is to be found in every town. I must 
carefully avoid all such melancholy impressions. And 
if we musicians, as you know, live so often on sunny 
heights, the misfortune of reality cuts so much the deeper 
when it presents itself so nakedly before our eyes—at 
any rate, this is what happens to me with my lively 
imagination. I remember reading something of the kind 
of Goethe. (Sans comparaison.)’—(Dresden, Dec. 3, 
1849.) One more extract in connection with this subject : 
—* Hermann und Dorothea [a projected concert oratorio| 
is at a stand-still ; unfortunately, also Lu¢her [likewise a 
projected oratorio]. I was laid up very ill for almost 
the half of this year with a deep, nervous indisposition 
[ Nervenverstimmung], perhaps a consequence of too in- 
tense application to work. For the last five or six weeks 
I have been again better; but I must yet defer devoting 
myself to larger works, and generally observe the greatest 
moderation in all things. With help from above, I hope 
soon to regain my former strength and health.”—(From a 
letter to R. Pohl, written at Dusseldorf, Dec. 27, 1852.) 
In February, 1854, Schumann’s mind gave way; on 
March 4 he was taken to Dr. Richard’s private asylum at 
Endenich, near Bonn, and there he died on July 29, 1856. 

Thus far we have mainly directed our attention to the 
man Schumann, now we will turn to the artist. As such, 
nobleness of striving, and absence of jealousy, vanity. 
ana every kind of meanness, characterise him, and make 
him a shining example for all that come after him. In 
the following five extracts you have in a few lines a 
truthful portrait of the musician Schumann :—“I have 
toiled hard, and for twenty years have striven, regardless 
of praise and blame, for one object—to be called a faith- 
ful servant of art.”—(Dresden, Sept. 18, 1849). ‘* That 
you [Franz Brendel, the critic and editor of the ewe 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik\ sometimes tell people how strongly 
my music is rooted in the present, and aims at something 
altogether different from mere euphony and agreeabl« 
entertainment, gives me pleasure, and encourages me to 
strive higher.”—(Dresden, June 17, 1849.) ‘* Pendant. 
Nonsense!” was Schumann’s angry reply to Schuberth 
when this publisher invited him to write a Zendant to his 
Fugend-Album, which had a large sale. “What are you 
thinking of? Surely you should know that Jendants are 
not in my line.” “To tell you the truth, I am too proud 
to wish to influence Fink [the editor of the Ad/gemein 
Mustkalische Zeitung| through Hartels, indeed, I hate 
all efforts to artificially animate public opinion by the 
artist himself. What is strong cannot fail to make its 
way. However, do not think that I am deaf to thorough 
and intelligent criticism, but I hold that the artist ought 
not himself to induce it.”—(Leipzig, Aug. 24, 1840.) “ An 
artist who refuses the recognition of their striving to his 
contemporaries—the better ones—may be numbered 
among the lost.”—(Dresden, Sept. 18, 1849.) One of 
the letters of the second series completes the picture of 
the composer, and at the same time furnishes a strong 
argument against his adverse critics. The letter in ques- 
tion is in answer to one which was sent to him, along 
with an opera libretto, by a young man, who advised him 
to renounce romanticism, and to write clearly, and so as 
to be intelligible to all, pointing out as perfect examples 
of form the works of Horace, Virgil, Corneille, and O. 
von Redwitz. After making this young man understand 
that it is “arrogant presumption” in one who has not 
given to the world any proofs of his artistic or critical 
qualifications to tender advice suitable for beginners to a 
man who has given some such proofs, and to teach him 
what he had learnt thirty years ago, and‘himself taught 
ten years ago at the Leipzig Conservatorium, Schumann 
proceeds thus :—“ And is it possible that my compos- 
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tions, especially my larger ones, do not here and there 
show you that I have cultivated some acquaintance with 
the masters? To them I know and always knew how to 
go for advice—to the simple Glick, to the complicated 
Handel, to the most complicated Bach. Pray study 
especially the last-mentioned, and the most complicated 
of my works will appear to you simple enough. And is 
it possible that you have also failed to gather froma my 
music that I aim at something else than at amusing 
children and amateurs? As if there existed only one or 
two forms to which all intellectual conceptions had to 
accommodate themselves, as if each thought did not 
bring with it into the world its form! As if every 
art-work must not have a different content, and 
henceforth also a different form! I give you, there- 
fore, O. von Redwitz a hundred times for Jean Paul, and 
Shakespeare is still dearer to me.” —(Diisseldorf, Sept. 22, 
1851.) In addition to the above extracts illustrative of 
Schumann’s views of his art, I must quote a few more 
interesting remarks bearing on the same subject. “Do 
you not know Jean Paul, our great author? From him 
I have learnt more counterpoint than from my music- 
master.”—(Vienna, March 15, 1839.) ‘I can hardly tell 
you what a pleasure it is to write for the voice in com- 
parison with instrumental composition, and how it surges 
and storms within me when I am at work. Then quite 
new things have dawned upon me.”—(Leipzig, Feb. 19, 
1840.) ‘“ Music will end in consuming me. I often must 
tear myself away from it by force.’—(Leipzig, Dec. 31, 
1840.) “Do you know my morning and evening prayer 
as an artist? It is called German opera. ‘There is a 
sphere of action! But symphony, too, shall not be for- 
gotten.” —(Leipzig, Sept. 1, 1842.) “The performance of 
Paradies und die Peri is provisionally fixed for Nov. 20; 
then think of me. The first rehearsals have given me 
already much pleasure. What a delight it is when a 
chorus begins. Only /2brettz, libretti—I should like to 
write nothing but things ofthis kind.”—(Leipzig, Oct. 20, 
1843). “You [R. Pohl] receive herewith a sketch [of the 
projected oratorio Luther), which, on the whole, agrees 
with yours. I must first of all make clear to myself the 
musical form. It is a mighty subject. We must elimi- 
nate what is not absolutely necessary for the develop- 
ment, also, I think, the intervention of supernatural 
beings. Only the spirit of Huss seems to me in the right 
place. . .. All the merely narrative and reflective should 
be as far as possible avoided, and everywhere the dra- 
matic form preferred. . . . You know, I suppose, Handei’s 
Israel in Egypt; 1 regard it as the ideal of a choral 
work.”—(Diisseldorf, Feb. 14, 1851.) 

Schumann’s letters to J. G. Herzog, Carl Reinecke, 
L. S. Meinardus, Julius Tausch, A. H. Dietrich, and Ad. E. 
Biichner, show what a rare sympathy he had with young, 
striving musicians—how carefully he examined their com- 
positions and circumstances, how wisely he advised them 
on the matter in hand and their future course, and how 
readily he gave whatever assistance was in his power 
(recommendations to publishers, &c.). But Schumann 
did what is more difficult than sympathising with stu- 
dents and nameless masters—he appreciated his contem- 
poraries. He certainly cannot be numbered among the 
lost ones who refuse to recognise them. Of course it is 
impossible that a creative artist with a style of his own 
should do full justice to all and in every instance. But 
there is nevertheless the fact that in all these letters 
only one of his contemporary composers is mentioned 
with unmitigated contempt, namely, Meyerbeer :—“ To 
me the music [of the Prophet] appears very miserable ; I 
cannot express how it disgusts me.”-—(Dresden, January 
15, 1850.) Nor is this contempt confined to the Prophet, 





as his criticism of the Huguenots most emphatically proves 
(see Gesammelte Schriften, vol. i., pp. 323—7). But 
though Schumann’s criticism, correct in the main, is too 
slashing, there are in our time fewer musicians inclined 
to blame him for it than far his strictures on Wagner. 
Previous to the publication of the second volume of 
letters, Schumann’s opinion of the revolutioner of the 
musical drama was only imperfectly known. Henceforth, 
we suppose, Wagnerites will look upon him with more 
favour. Here are the extracts, they speak for them- 
selves :—“ Wagner has finished another opera—he is 
certainly a clever fellow, full of mad ideas, and daring 
beyond measure. The aristocracy is still raving about 
Rienzi—but truly he cannot write and think four con- 
secutive bars beautifully, hardly correctly. Pure har- 
mony, four-part chorale skill—that is what all of them are 
deficient in. What lasting results can be the outcome 
of all this? And now the whole score lies beautifully 
printed before us—and the consecutive fifths and octaves 
too—and now he would like to alter and erase—too late! 
But enough! The music is not a hair’s-breadth better 
than Azensi—rather weaker, more forced! But if one 
says anything of the sort the comment is: ‘Ah, envy!’ 
therefore I say this only to you, because I know that you 
have known it for a long time.” —( Dresden, Oct. 22, 1845.) 
“About Zannhduser more perhaps soon orally ; I must 
retract some things I wrote to you after reading the 
score ; on the stage all assumes quite a different aspect. 
By much I have been deeply moved ” [ ganz ergriffen]. 
—(Dresden, Nov. 12, 1845.) “I wish you could see 
Wagner’s Zannhduser. \t contains much that is 
profound and original, indeed, a hundred times 
better than his former operas—to be sure there are also 
some things that are musically trivial. In fine, he can 
become of great importance for the stage, and as I know 
him, he has the courage for it. The technical, the in- 
strumentation, I find excellent, incomparably more mas- 
terly than his earlier works.”—(Dresden, January 7, 1846.) 
The last two extracts ought to dispose of the accusation 
of envy which has been made against Schumann. But 
if he had in him any envy, he would have felt it with 
regard to the universally-appreciated Mendelssohn, and 
not with regard to the little-recognised Wagner. Now 
these letters are full of expressions of genuine love and 
admiration for his more successful rival. Take these 
specimens :—“ Mendelssohn is a splendid fellow—a dia- 
mond direct from heaven ; I think we like each other.” 
—(Leipzig, Sept. 25, 1835.) “I consider Mendelssohn 
the best musician of our time, and take off my hat before 
him as before a master. He plays with everything, and 
especially with the orchestral forces; but how ireely, 
how tenderly, how artistically, and in how absolutely 
masterly a way! Bennett follows him. And how these 
two do play the piano! Like angels, and almost unpre- 
tentiously like children.”—(Vienna, March 15, 1839.) 
“TMendelssohn] is, after all, the best musician whom the 
world now possesses. Do you not think so? An extra- 
ordinary man—or, as Santini in Rome says of him, a 
‘monstrum sine vitio.”’—(Leipzig, January 8, 1842.) And 
this remained Schumann’s opinion and language to the 
end of his career. Of what musician placed in the same 
circumstances can the like be reported ? 

I feel greatly tempted to go on quoting and comment- 
ing ad infinitum—there certainly is no lack of matter, 
for, without any effort on my part, there suggest them- 
selves to me Schumann’s views on the directorship of the 
Vienna Conservatoire (as unsuitable a post for him as 
could possibly be imagined), his moves for the purpose 
of obtaining the title of doctor (somewhat out of keeping 
with his noble pride and hatred of shams), his thorough 
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belief in the correctness of his metronome (unfortunately 
wholly. unfounded), his thoughts on music (notable both 
for deep insight and genuine poetry), and various in- 
teresting connections with, and opinions of, musicians 
(Hiller. Verhulst, Gade, Liszt, and Brahms ; Palestrina, 
Bach, and Schubert)—but I think I had better stop, and 
send the German reading lovers of music, and especially 
lovers of Schumann, to the volume itself, where they will 
find everything set forth in its place, fulness, and native 
grace. 








TONE PICTURES. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 

“THE old order changeth, yielding place to new,” in 
music as in other things, and among the various efforts 
of modern musicians to enlarge the boundaries of the art, 
the production of tone pictures may be set down as the 
most alluring, and, at the same time, most dangerous. 
They are fascinating because of the variety, freshness, 
and colour they give to composition, but there is always 
the risk, unless perfect taste and judgment are exercised, 
of their degenerating into mere claptrap ‘effects. It is 
only necessary to mention one fantastic experiment in this 
direction to show how easily music may be vulgarised. 
When a talented composer thinks it not beneath the 
dignity of the art to produce a “ Dance of Skeletons,” we 
perceive how easy it is to pass from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and fifty other examples of similar rash con- 
ceptions might easily be discovered amongst recent com- 
positions. f 

Beethoven’s own remarks in reference to his immortal 
Pastoral Symphony are “ rather expressive of the feeling 
than tone painting,” but, of course, it is all the same the 
most beautiful tone picture in existence. But the com- 
poser understood too well the limitations of his art to 
suppose that it would be elevated by merely mechanical 
imitations of the effects of Nature or pastoral incidents. 
In other works we find him producing tone pictures of 
wonderful vividness, such as the Dervishes’ chorus in the 
music to Zhe Ruins of Athens, in which the whirling of 
the triplet accompaniment and the melody itself describe 
as if in actual words the frenzied movements of the 
fanatics. But it is not always necessary to have a large 
canvas to produce a fine picture, andin the lovely song 
“ Adelaida” the tone picture is as perfect as can be 
imagined, and may be fitly described in Shelley’s beautiful 
line, “ Music, moonlight, and feeling are one.” Modern 
composers have been most happy in this respect in many 
of their smaller works. Take the songs of Schubert as 
specimens—“ The Erl King,” “The Wanderer,” “ Ave 
Maria,” &c. They are all tone pictures, and so are scores 
of the shorter pieces of Schumann. Even with the piano- 
forte alone, as in his “Carnival” pieces, the reign of 
folly, with its noise, excitement, and fantastic drollery, 
is admirably depicted. “The Lieder Ohne Worte” of 
Mendelssohn are almost without exception tone pictures. 
These last illustrations, taken at random, serve to show 
the prodigious advance made in this direction with purely 
instrumental effects, but it is worthy of remark that the 
earliest attempts at tone painting were made with vocal 
combinations. Orchestral music has only during com- 
paratively recent years gained its wonderful power and 
variety. Thus in Handel’s /srae/ in EgyPt, although the 
instruments are employed with true musical art, the tone 
pictures are the result of choral effects, and the magnifi- 
cent illustrations of the Egyptian plagues and the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host owe their chief 
beauty and significance to the masterly treatment of the 





voices. Mendelssohn, taking advantage of the increased 
capabilities of the orchestra, combines voices and instru- 
ments in his //zjai and other works. Haydn also, though 
to a less extent, adopts the same plan ; but when we see 
what has been done by Handel and Bach with voices 
only we have a strong argument against the exclusive 
predominance of the orchestra so much valued by a host 
of modern composers and theorists. The use of voices 
by Beethoven in his ninth symphony is a proof how much 
there is to be said on either side, and further evidence is 
afforded as to the advantages of combining voices and 
instruments in the production of tone pictures on an 
elaborate scale in the successes achieved in many modern 
operas. Les Huguenots, Le Prophéte, Lohengrin, The 
Flying Dutchman, are works of this kind, and, going 
farther back, examples are plentiful in the works of 
Weber. One of the earliest attempts at tone-painting in 
opera is to be found in the first opera of Rameau, the 
celebrated French composer. In this work, Hypfoltte et 
Aricie,a dance and chorus of a quaint idyllic kind are 
evidently introduced to give a rustic character to the 
scene, 

The composer of instrumental tone pictures is always 
liable to have his ideas misunderstood. Weber, conscious 
of this when he composed his beautiful concertstiick for 
pianoforte and orchestra, explained his intentions in a 
charming picture of chivalry. He describes a heroine 
whose lover has gone to the Crusades. He has been for 
years in the Holy Land, and she is fearful he is slain, 
when one day, looking from the battlements of her castle, 
she sees banners gleaming in the forest, and presently the 
sound of a triumphant march. Gallant knights and 
Crusaders are returning, and soon she is clasped in the 
arms of her faithful lover. Fully admitting the charm of 
this tone picture, it may yet be questioned whether many 
auditors of the concertstiick would have conjured it up 
for themselves. Again, in Mendelssohn’s lovely music to 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, we are fully 
aware of the immense advantage the composer derives 
from the previous acquaintance of his audience with the 
exquisite poetry of Shakespeare. The composer must 
always be on safer ground when his conceptions have 
grown out of some great masterpiece like this than when 
he seeks to “call spirits from the vasty deep” of sound, 
and to give them a “local habitation and a name” by 
orchestral treatment alone. Remarkable things have 
been accomplished where the composer has had the aid 
of local colour—for example, in the Scotch and !talian 
symphonies of Mendelssohn. Sometimes, also, a happy 
choice of subject, as in the Forest Symphony of Kaff, has 
favoured the musician greatly. He has contrived, with 
not a little imagination, art, and technical resource, to 
enshrine the forest scenes in music of a poetical, romantic, 
and picturesque kind, and with charming combinations of 
melody and harmony ; and it is full of attractive tone 
pictures of quite a legitimate kind. Strange, weird, vast, 
and formless almost as the ocean itself is Rubinstein’s 
symphony, intended to paint the wonders of the mighty 
deep. Something chaotic, vague, and mysterious attracted 
imaginative auditors in this symphony ; but the harmless 
joke that Rubinstein “had got beyond his depth” in the 
ocean had certainly an element of truth, and spite of the 
labour devoted to this elaborate composition, which must 
be regarded as a worthy effort rather than as a satis- 
factory achievement. As an example of pure music in 
complete harmony with its theme, Wagner’s “ Siegfried 
Idyll” is one of the most exquisite of modern tone 
pictures. 

The picturesque element in religious music naturally 
owes much of its effect to its surroundings, as Mendelssohn 
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very graphically tells us in his letters describing the 


“Miserere” of the Sistine Chapel. Another musical 
service much talked of—that of the Béguznage at Ghent 
—is also as indebted to picturesque circumstances as to 
the music. The sombre, veiled female figures silently 
entering for the vesper service: the subdued tones of the 
music ; the mystic ceremonial, and the feeling that these 
shadowy forms are shut off from the actual world—all 
these associations tend to make the tone picture im- 
pressive, although the music in itself may have no great 
value. Strange and suggestive are the pictures produced 
with the aid of music in the streets of the Italian cities at 
Christmas-time, and especially at Rome, when the shaggy, 
ragged, dark-browed and bright-eyed wanderers of the 
Campagna enter the city and play their primitive melodies 
before the shrines of the Madonna. Few may be aware 
that Handel has used one of these very melodies for the 
pastoral symphony in his oratorio, the J/esszah, and it is 
curious, also, that the air may be found in an old collection 
of dances published before the date of that work. Goethe, 
describing to Zelter the effect produced on his imagination 
by the Aess¢ah, says of the pastoral symphony that “ One 
may feel the starlight in it.” The picturesque ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church have inspired some of the greatest 
composers from Palestrina to Gounod. 

Tone pictures, arising from natural associations or 
suggested by picturesque incidents of actual life, are 
always pleasing. Such are the gondclier songs of Venice 
and the boat-songs and rustic ditties of the peasants. We 
seem to hear the strokes of the oars and the ripple of the 
waves in some of these, and we recall the tumultuous 
dances of the South in the Tarantella, and, as a proof of 
the influence of the dance rhythm, we may trace how 
much of the picturesque charm of Chopin’s music is due 
to that source. What a graceful tone picture he has pro- 
duced in his splendid A flat major polonaise composed in 
1840 at Majorca. He has related how, being very nervous 
and agitated, he was sitting at the pianoforte when he 
seemed to see a host of Polish warriors and grand dames 
in the national costume entering the room. It was but the 
effect of an excited imagination, but he could not sleep in 
consequence, and sat down to the piano and composed 
the polonaise, in which the galloping effect of a party of 
horsemen is conjured up in the movement in E major 
with surprising skill. Sometimes we get a passing tone 
picture in a national song as the Marseillaise, where the 
clang and clash seem to bring before the mind's eye the 
assemblage of a multitude and the ringing appeal to 
arms. 

In operatic tone pictures we have to remember how 
much is due to the performer and scene-painter. Beauti- 
ful as the music is in Lohengrin, we have only to hear it 
apart from scenic surroundings to ascertain how much 
the music loses in the process. At the same time, the 
power of the divine art is shown in heightening and 
idealising what would otherwise be but a showy spectacle. 
The most successful efforts in this direction have been 
shown when the music was in perfect harmony with the 
subject of the opera. Take as instances the spinning 
chorus in Zhe Flying Dutchman, the processional music 
in Lohengrin, the Kermesse scene in Gounod’s Faust, 
the brilliant sonorous effects in Za Vestale of Spontini, 
the incantation scene in Der Frieschiitz, the benediction 
of swords in Les Huguenots, and the coronation scene 
from the same composer’s opera Le Prophite. in such 
examples of operatic tone-painting modern composers 
have gone far beyond their predecessors. , 

It is when composers only aim at producing theatrical 
and mechanical effects that tone painting becomes gro- 
tesque and inartistic. Such trivialities as Steibelt’s Storm 





Rondo, The Battle of Prague, and pieces of that class are 
altogether beneath contempt, and the wonder is that 
cultivated amateurs can tolerate them. But such absur- 
dities die hard. Only recently the “mountain storm” 
effect in the overture to Guz//aume Tell has been played 
at music halls as a sensational piece with “electrical 
effects” and complicated mechanism. Equally absurd 
are the pieces imitating bells, echoes, birds, &c. ‘There 
is, however, a humorous side to tone painting, which finds 
scope in such whimsicalities as Romberg’s “Toy Sym- 
phony.” These are frequently clever and amusing. It 
is when music descends to imitating street cries and such 
vulgarities that we feel divine Cecilia is dragging her 
skirts in the mud. 








LETTERS BY HEINRICH HEINE. 

Written from Paris in the years 1842-44. ‘‘ What is Music?” 

Meyerbeer. (Translated by FE. 1.) 

WHat is music? This question occupied my mind for 
hours last night ere I fell asleep. It is a marvellous 
chapter. I might almost say: music is a miracle that 
fills the space between thoughts and facts ; as a fairy she 
stands between things spiritual and things material—re- 
lated to either, and yet so different from them. She is a 
spirit, but one that is linked to time—she is matter, but a 
matter that requires no space. We really cannot tell what 
music is. But we know what is good music, and, better 
still, we know what is bad music, for it is of the latter that 
the larger quantity has come to our ears. The musical 
critic can rely only on experience, but on no synthesis. 
He ought to classify musical works only according to their 
analogy, and accept for criterion only the impression made 
by them on the audience as a whole. Nothing can be 
more inadequate than the attempt to establish theories in 
matters musical ; certainly, there are laws—ay, laws fixed 
with mathematical precision, but they are not music itself, 
being only its basis, just as neither the art of drawing nor 
the laws of colours, nor yet brush and palette, can be 
called the art of painting, for they only constitute the 
necessary elements. The nature of music is “revelation” 
—you can give no precise account of it, and true music is 
a science grounded on experience. 

The best criticism of music, probably the only one that 
can carry conviction, I heard last year in Marseilles 
during dinner at an hotel, when two of the company came 
to wrangle over the question of the day, viz., whether 
Rossini or Meyerbeer was to be considered the greater 
master. The moment the one of them had extolled the 
Italian, the other began to oppose, not in dry words, but 
in rattling off, with easy strokes, the best melodies from 
Robert le Diable; to this the other replied tellingly by 
singing a few bits from // Barbéere. And thus they went 
on as long as dinner lasted ; in place of a noisy exchange 
of platitudes, they entertained us with the most pleasant 
table music, and in the end I felt constrained to acknow- 
ledge that people should discuss music either in this 
realistic fashion or not at all. 

It is on the waves of Rossini’s music that we find our 
individual joys and sorrows tossing most pleasantly ; love 
and hatred, tenderness and yearnings, jealousy and sul- 
lenness—all that is left here to individual sentiment. The 
characteristics, therefore, of Rossini’s music are the pre- 
dominance of melody, which always is the direct expres- 
sion of an isolated sentiment. In the case of Meyerbeer, 
we, on the contrary, find supremacy on the side of harmony, 
in the voluminous stream of which the melodies die away. 
or are actually drowned, just as the solitary feelings of an 
individual are absorbed by the common sentiment of an 
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entire nation. With eagerness our soul dives into those 
harmonious floods when we are captivated by the suffer- 
ings or by the aspirations of the human race, taking our 
stand with the great questions of society. Meyerbeer’s 
music is more social than individual ; grateful society of 
our day, which recognises in his music its internal and 
external feuds, its mental differences and the struggles of 
its mind, its troubles and its hopes, extols its own passion 
and its own genius when applauding the great master. 
Rossini’s music was more appropriate for the time of the 
Restoration, when, after great contests and disappoint- 
ments, all thoughts of a conceited population for their 
common interests were forced to the background, ard the 
sense of individuality did recover its legitimate rights. 
Rossini could certainly not have gained his great popu- 
larity during the Revolution and the Empire. Robespierre 
would perhaps have accused him o/ anti-patriotic, moder- 
antistic melodies, and Napoleon surely would never have 
appointed him bandmaster with the great army, for which 
he required a sort of corporate enthusiasm. Poor swan 
of Pesaro! the Gallic cock and the imperial eagle might 
have torn you to pieces, and therefore more suitable for 
you than the battlefields of civic virtue and of glory was 
no doubt a quiet lake, on the shores of which gentle lilies 
greeted you peacefully, whilst you were calmly rowing to 
and fro, with grace and beauty in every motion. 

The Restoration was the time of Rossini’s triumphs, 
and even the stars of heaven, which then had their holi- 
days and cared no longer for the fate of nations, listened 
with ecstasy. The Revolution of July, however, brought 
forth a great commotion on earth and in the heavens : 
angels and mortals, stars and kings—yes, even the gods 
found themselves shaken out of their contemplative mood 
and have much business on hand again-—have to regulate 
a new time, and can marshal neither sufficient leisure nor 
the requisite peace of mind for the enjoyment of the 
melodies of individual sentiment, and it is only when the 
grand choruses from Xodbert le Diable or from the Huguenots 
are roaring in harmony, sobbing in harmony, or shouting 
in harmony, that their hearts will be moved to roar, to 
sob, and to shout with enthusiastic concord. This is 
probably the decisive cause of the unprecedented, 
enormous success which the two great operas of Meyer- 
beer had all the world over. He is the man of his time, 
and time, which always knows where to find its inter- 
preters, lifted him noisily on its shield, and holds joyous 
entry with him, proclaiming his sway. Still, it is not the 
most comfortable position for any one to be thus carried 
about in triumph : the least accident, or the awkwardness 
of a single shield-bearer, may cause a dangerous rocking, 
if not downright damage; the bouquets and garlands 
which are being thrown at your head may at times rather 
hurt than gladden, if not defile, when coming from dirty 
hands, and an excess of laurels surely might bring the 
cold sweat to one’s brow. 

Rossini is wont to smile ironically with his delicate 
Italian lips when he encounters such a troop of wor- 
shippers, and he begins then to complain of his stomach, 
which, as he says, is daily getting worse, so that he could 
no longer take any food. This is hard for Rossini, who 
always was a great eater. Meyerbeer is just the contrary ; 
as in his appearance, so in his habits he is modesty itself. 
Only when he invites friends you will find a well-spread 
table at his house. Once upon a time I was on the point 
of inviting myself to dinner with him, but when I found 
that he had nothing but a poor dish of codfish, I of course 
maintained that I had already had my dinner. Often it has 
been said that he was close-fisted, but this is not the case, 
except in respect of expenses for his own person. To 
others he is liberality itself, and most particularly to 





fellow-countrymen, who enjoyed it almost to abuse. 
Charity is a domestic virtue in the house of Meyerbeer’s 
family, especially of his mother, and it is to her that I 
pass on all who are needy, and none is ever refused. This 
old lady certainly is the happiest of mothers that you can 
find in this world. Wherever she may go, the glory of 
her son is chiming around her—fragments of his com- 
positions ring in her ears, his praises are sung every- 
where, and then at the opera how must her motherly 
heart beat with emotions which we can hardly gauge 
when an entire audience give vent to their admiration of 
her Giacomo by means of the stormiest of applauses. | 
know of only exe more mother, in the whole history of 
the world, who can compare with her ; this is the mother 
of holy Borromeo, who lived to see her son sainted, and 
who, in company with thousands of the faithful, was able 
to kneel down before him in church and to adore him. 
There was a time when Meyerbeer closely followed the 
Italian style. His contempt of that chilly, ironical, and 
insipid Berlinianism of his day had led to an early 
reaction, and he escaped to Italy, where he merrily fol- 
lowed his individual impulses, and composed those charm- 
ing operas in which Rossinism is even outbid by the 
sweetest of exaggerations ; its gold is overgilt, and its 
blossoms perfumed with additional scents. 
(To be continued.) 








HAYDNIANA. - 


THE name of Joseph Haydn having recently attracted 
more than usual attention through the unveiling of a 
magnificent monument to the great master at Vienna, 
which, by the way, elicited an affectionate floral tribute 
also from some London admirers of his undying genius, 
the following may prove acceptable to our readers. 

Prior to the great revolution in 1848, statues were 
allowed to be erected only in honour of ruling personages 
in the Austrian Empire ; men of art, science, &c., had to 
be content with busts. A notable exception, however, 
occurred in favour of Joseph Haydn, proving, moreover, a 
still more remarkable deviation from the general custom. 
inasmuch as Haydn’s monument became a fait accompli 
during the great composer’s lifetime, namely, by command 
of Count Karl B. Leonhard Harrach, in the village of 
Rohrau, Haydn’s birthplace, by way of a surprise 
prepared by the art-loving nobleman upon the musician’s 
return from his triumphant visit to England. This 
monument stands in the park of Count Harrach’s Castle, 
on a small island of the river Leitha, which divides 
Hungary from Austria proper, being built in the shape of 
a pyramid, about ten feet high, surmounted by Haydn’s 
bust, and bearing the following inscription :—“ To the 
memory of Joseph Haydn, the immortal master of 
musical art (Tonkunst), whom ear and heart strive to 
honour, dedicated by Karl B. Leonhard Harrach, in the 
year 1793.” Michae! Denis, the translator of “ Ossian’s 
Songs,” under the assumed name of “ Bard Sined,” wrote, 
**Rohrau gave him life in the year 1732 on the Ist April, 
Europe accorded him undivided homage, and the 31st 
May, 1809, granted him entrance into the realm of 
undying harmony.” 

Haydn possessed a small model, carved in wood, of 
this monument, on which he substituted with his own 
hand the correct date, 31st March, in lieu of the rst April, 
as the day of his birth. This interesting little object was 
sold by auction for the absurdly small sum of ten florins 
and fifteen kreuzer, or about one pound sterling, along 
with a rich collection of relics, after the master’s 
death. 
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In the year 1838 Dr. August Schmidt, the founder 

of the famous Vienna “ Minnergesangverein,” went on an 
artistic pilgrimage to the birthpkice of Haydn, at Rohrau, 
where he found the monument in a deplorable condition. 
Dr. Schmidt induced Count Harrach to have the same 
restored, and the damaged bust replaced by a new one, 
the restoration being inaugurated in a becomingly festive 
manner. The monument was, however, again discovered 
in a state of neglect by the celebrated journalist Ludwig 
August Frankl, who proceeded in 1857 to Rohrau in 
order to inspect it ; indeed, nobody seems to care for it in 
that little semi-Slovakian villaye, although Haydn him- 
self had left in his will seventy-five silver florins towards 
an annual expenditure for the maintenance of this 
memorial and that of his father in the churchyard of 
Rohrau. ; 
_ Haydn’s personal appearance was not such as to invite 
the draughtsman’s or sculptor’s skill, for his face was 
strongly marked with smallpox, his nose was swollen 
from the effects of a polyp, from which he was a constant 
sufferer ; he was very thin, and his legs were remarkably 
short. These physical defects being, however, as nothing 
compared to the universal fame which Haydn enjoyed 
already during his lifetime, no less than forty-four 
different steel and copper engravings of the great 
composer, besides twelve medals taken in Paris, St. 
Petersburg and in England, and fifteen different busts 
and medallions, are left to us from that period. 

Joseph Haydn was the son of a respectable wheelwright, 
who played the harp and sung with his wife at the 
village festivities of Rohrau and surrounding district, 
giving thereby the first impulse to their little son’s love 
for music, who also received some lessons in singing 
from schoolmaster Frankh. After attending a school at 
Hainburg for some time, Joseph, then eight years of age, 
was included as treble singer in the famous choir of the 
Cathedral of St. Stephen, as well as of the still more 
celebrated Imperial Chapel at Vienna, being nick-named 
“the fair thickhead” (d/onde Dickkopf) by the Empress 
Maria Theresa, who on one occasion had a severe bodily 
chastisement administered to him, for having seen him 
climb up a dangerous scaffolding at Schénbrunn, near 
Vienna. (Fancy Queen Victoria ordering a mischievous 
choir-boy of the Chapel Royal, Windsor, to be treated to 
a whipping!) The Empress finding that Haydn “ rather 
croaked than sung,” as she expressed it, when, having 
arrived at the age of seventeen, his soprano began to 
“break,” and the rakish youth having, moreover, com- 
mitted a breach against decorum and discipline by cutting 
off one of his comrade’s pigtails, he was dismissed 
his post without a “ Viaticum.” After passing the first 
night sous la belle étotle, the homeless wanderer was 
luckily provided with a shelter at the house of a musician 
almost as poor as himself, and managed to eke out his 
youthful existence with teaching and playing at dances, 
christenings, weddings, accompanying the “lazzi” of 
clowns (“ Hanswurst”) and other low theatrical perform- 
ances, and joining in serenades, then much ez vogue in 
the merry “ Kaiserstadt.” 

By rare good fortune the aged court-poet and 
librettist, Metastasio, happened to live in the same house 
(old No. 1,220, Michaelerhaus) in which Haydn came to 
inhabit an attic. In this way, and being engaged as 
music teacher of the poet’s little niece, ten years of age, 
Haydn became likewise closely acquainted with the 
famous Italian singing master Porpora, who soon took 
the clever young musician about as pianoforte accom- 
panist into the foremost musical circles. The consequent 
acquisition of a more remunerative class of pupils now 
enabled the transfer of his /aves e¢ penates into more 





suitable lodgings, a further increment to his increased 
income being derived from his playing or singing solo at 
various churches, and from his pértormances on the organ 
in the private chapel of Count Haugwitz for the munifi- 
cent fee of 17 kreuzer, or about eightpence sterling! 
The appointment obtained by Haydn, who was now in 
lively request at musical amateur parties, as Count 
Morzin’s “ Chamber-musician ” was on a somewhat more 
remunerative scale. But the great turning-point in his 
musical career was his nomination, at the age of about 
30, to the post of “kapellmeister” to Prince Nikolaus 
Esterhazy at Eisenstadt, whose catholic taste, both 
musical and dramatic—himself an executant musician-— 
included everything, from the maintenance of a theatre 
of marionettes to chamber, orchestral, and sacred music, 
the drama and opera. Here the fertile composer, being 
provided with a neat little cottage, and seeking his re- 
creation in fishing and the chase, was in his element, 
throwing off operas and masses, together with music for 
the marionettes, symphonies, songs, sonatas, and quartets, 
with extraordinary zeal and rapidity, visiting the capital 
only on rare occasions, in company with his Prince, where 
he stayed at the Esterhazy Palais along with the szz¢e of 
servants, according to the custom of the time. Thus it 
came to pass that Haydn only now and then heard from 
passing travellers of his vastly increasing fame in the 
musical world. 

The second great event in the composer's life was his 
return to Vienna some thirty years later, after his patron’s 
death in 1790. Two years later he undertook his important 
journey to London. Much impressed with the beauty 
of the British National Anthem, he wrote his immortal 
Austrian Hymn, being performed for the first time simul- 
taneously in all the principal Viennese and_ provincial 
theatres on the 12th February, 1797. Haydn lived at 
that time in his own little house, with adjoining garden, 
No. 84, Kleine Steingasse, suburb Windmuhle, which was 
in the year 1840 permanently provided with a marble 
tablet bearing the inscription in golden letters, “Zum 
Haydn ”—a lithograph print being also made of the 
house at that time. A second visit to London brought 
him, like the first, the highest marks of artistic and per- 
sonal distinction, the title of Doctor of Music, and a sense 
of marked gratification in body and soul. 

In the above-mentioned modest domicile Haydn wrote 
his two greatest works—7Z/e Creation, at the age of 
sixty-five, and, shortly after, Zhe Seasons—taking his 
recourse to fervent prayer in moments of an occasional 
lack of musical inspiration. That those prayers have 
been answered posterity has abundantly recognised. 
Haydn ‘vas a sincerely devout man, as well as a good 
citizen—-always mindful of the Vienna poor, who were 
largely benefited by the numerous concerts he gave on 
their behalf. In 1803 he was presented with the great 
golden medal of merit, and a year later with the honorary 
citizenship of the capital. In 1808 an ovation, organised 
on a grand scale in the Great Hall of the University 
during the performance of the Creazion, affected the sick 
and aged composer so powerfully that he had to be bodily 
carried out of the building. In 1809—that year of terror 
for Vienna—that city was occupied by the French, 
and the roar of the cannon proceeded from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood on the roth May, whilst Haydn 
struggled with his last illness. The news of the great 
Austrian victory at Aspern on the 22nd and 23rd, how- 
ever, came to gladden the heart of the dying patriot, who 
calmly breathed his last on the 31st of that month. The 
crushing military catastrophe of Wagram five weeks 
later therefore could no more affect him. He was buried 
in the cemetery of the suburb “Hundsthurm.” On the 15th 
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June Mozart’s “‘ Requiem” was performed in his memory 
at the “ Schottenkirche,” and in 1820 his mortal remains 
were transferred for their final rest to Eisenstadt. 

Haydn had, like many other great men, to endure the 
infliction of a vixenish wife. In 1760 he married the 
daughter of the hairdresser Keller, who became the 
proverbial “ skeleton” in his “family cupboard.” He se- 
parated from her on assuming his position at Eisenstadt, 
whilst his spouse retired to the lovely town of Baden, 
near Vienna, to the end of her days. 

Being thoroughly imbued with the essence of Italian 
music—partly, no doubt, from his personal intimacy with 
the aforementioned great Italians—Haydn consolidated 
and Germanised his art through the teaching of the famous 
theorist Fux, whilst the great Sebastian’s second son, 
Philipp Emanuel Bach (of whom Mozart: said, “He is 
the father, we are the boys”) pointed to new forms in his 
important pianoforte works. Haydn laid the foundation 
—Beethoven crowned the edifice—of modern instrumental 
music. Both shine as stars of the first magnitude on the 
horizon of musical art. . 








CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 


By E. PAUER. 


GERMAN, RUSSIAN, AND BOHEMIAN COMPOSERS OF 
DRAMATIC MUSIC. 


(Continued from page 209.) 


1820—1879. ECKERT, CARL (ANTON FLORIAN), b. at Pots- 
dam, d. at Berlin. Pupilof Rungenhagen. Composer of the 
operas ‘* Wilhelm von Oranien,” ‘‘Kiathchen,” and ‘ Der 
Laborant.” 

1820—1849. FErscA, ALEXANDER ERNST, b. at Carlsruhe, d. 
at Braunschweig. Pupil of Rungenhagen and Schneider. 
Composer of the Operas ‘‘ Marietta ” (one act), ‘‘ Die Fran- 
zosen in Spanien,” and ‘‘ Der Troubadour.” 

1820. SupPf, FRANZ VON, b. at Spalatro (Dalmatia, Austria). 
Pupil of Seyfried (Vienna). Composer of the operas, .‘* Das 
Madchen vom Lande,” ‘‘ Die Miillerian von Burgos ;” the 
operettas ‘‘ Fatinitza,” ‘* Piquedame,” ‘‘ Flotte Bursche,” 
‘Die schéne Galathea,” ‘‘Zeln Miidchen und ein Mann,” 
‘* Frau Meisterinn,” ‘‘ Boccaccio,”’ &c. &c. 

1820—1871. SiRvo (SJEROW), ALEXANDER NICOLAUS, b. 
at Petersburg, d. there. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Judith,” 
**Rognéda,” ‘* Taras Bulba,” and ‘‘ Vrayja Sila.” 

1820--1872, MONIUSZKO, STANISLAUS, b. at a village near 
Minks (Litthaw), d. at Warsaw. Composer of the operas 
“© Halka,” ** Die Grafinn,” and ‘* Der Paria.”’ 

1822, REINTHALER, CARL MARTIN, b. at Erfurt. Pupil 
of the organist Ritter and Marx. Composer of the operas 
‘* Edda,” and ‘* Das Kathchen von Heilbronn.” 

1824. REINECKE, CARL, b. at Altona. Composer of the 
operas ‘‘ Manfred,” ‘‘ Der vierjiihrige Posten,” &c. 

1824—1881. Wwtrst, RICHARD, b. at Berlin, d. there. Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘ Der Rothmantel,” ‘‘ Vineta,’’ ‘* Der 
Stern von Turan,” “ Faublas,” and ‘‘ A-ing-fo-hi und die 
Offiziere der Kaiserinn.” 

1824. GENEE, RICHARD, b.at Danzig. Composer of ‘‘Poly- 
phem,” ‘‘ Der Geiger von Tyrol,” ‘* Der Musikfeind,”’ ‘* Ein 
Trauerspiel,” ‘* Der schwarze Prinz,” &c. &c. 

1824. SMETANA, FRIEDRICH, b. at Leitomischl (Bohemia). 
Composer of ‘* Die verkaufte Braut,” ‘* Die Brandenburger 
in Bohmen,” *‘ Dalibar,” ‘‘ Zwei Wittwer,” and ‘* Hubitka.” 

1825. STRAUSS, JOHANN(SON), b. at Vienna. Composer of 
**Indigo,” ‘‘ Der Carneval in Rom,” “ Die Fledermaus,” 
“‘Cagliostro,” ‘“‘La Tsigane,” ‘‘ Der lustige Krieg,’’ and 
“ Der Zigeunerbaron.”’ 

1826—1878. HOLSTEIN, FRANZ VON, b. at Braunschweig, d. 
at Leipzig. Pupil of Hauptmann. Composer of ‘‘ Der 
Haideschacht,” and ‘‘ Der Erbe von Morley.” 

1827—1871. KREMPELSETZER, GEORG, b, at Vilsbiburg, d. 





there. Pupil of Franz Lachner. Composer of ‘‘ Die Fran- 
zosen in Gotha,” ‘‘ Geister des Weines,” and ‘‘ Der Roth- 
mantel.” 

1830. LAssEN, EpvUARD, b. at Copenhagen. Composer of 

‘Le roi Edgard,” ‘‘Frauenlob,” and ‘* Der Gefangene.” 

1830. RUBINSTEIN, ANTON GREGOR, b. at Weghwotynez, 
near Jassy. Pupil of Dehn (Berlin). Composer of ‘‘ Demi- 
tri du Don,” ‘*Tscherkesse,” ‘‘Sibirische Jager,” 
‘* Thoms, der Idiot des Dorfes” (these three are. one-act 
operettas) ; ‘‘Die Kinder der Haide, ’ ‘‘ Feramors,” ‘* Der 
Diimon,” “‘ Die Maccabiier,” and ‘* Nero.” 

1830. KRETSCHMER, EDMUND, b. at Istritz (Saxony). Pupil 
of Julius Otto. Composer of ‘‘ Die Folkunger,” and ‘‘ Hein- 
rich der Lowe.” 

1830—-1874. CORNELIUS, PETER, b. at Mayence, d. there. 
Pupil of Dehn. Composer of ‘‘ Der Barbier von Bagdad,” 
and ‘‘ Der Cid.” 

1832. ABERT, I(?) I(?), b. at Kachowitz (Bohemia). Com- 
poser of ‘Anna von Landskron,” ‘‘ Konig Enzio,” and 
** Astorga.” 

1832, GOLDMARK, CARL, b. at Keszthely (Hungary). 
poser of ‘* Die Kénigin von Saba,” and “ Merlin.” ; 

1833. BRADSKY, WENZEL THEODOR, b. at Rakonic (Bohemia) 
Composer of ‘* Der Heirathzwang,” ‘* Die Braut des Waffen- 
schmieds,” and ‘* Krokodil.” 

1834. BLODEK, WILHELM, b. at Prague. 
operetta ‘*O studni.” 

1835. SCHOLZ, BERNHARD, b. at Mayence. 
Composer of ‘‘Carlo Rosa,” ‘*Ziethensche Husaren,’ 
‘* Morgiane,” ‘‘Golo,” ‘* Der Trompeter von Siickingen.” 

1838. BENELL, CARL, b. at Prague. Composer of “ Leyla” 

and “ Bretislav.” 

1838. BrucH, MAX, b. at Cologne. Pupil of Breidenstein 
and Hiller. Composer of ‘‘ Loreley,” ‘‘ Hermione,” Xc. 
1839. RHEINBERGER, JOSEPH, b. at Vaduz (Lichtenstein). 
Pupil of the Munich Conservatoire. Composer of ‘‘ Der 
wunderthatige Magnus,” ‘‘ Die sieben Raben,” and music 

for Raimund’s ‘‘ Die unheilbringende Krone.” 

1840—1876. GorTz, HERMANN, b. at Kénigsherg, d. at 
Hottingen (Switzerland). Composer of ‘‘ Der Widerspiin- 
stigen Zahmung,” and ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini.” 

1841. NeEssLER, Vicror, b. at Baldenheim, near Schlettstadt 
(Alsace). Composer of “ Fleurette,” ‘‘ Die Hochzeitsreise,” 
‘* Nachtwichter und Student,” ‘‘ Der Alexandertag,” ‘‘ Ir- 
mingard,” ‘‘ Dornréschen’s Brautfahrt,” ‘* Der Rattentanger 
von Hameln,” and ‘‘ Der Trompeter von Sickingen.” 

1841. DvokAk, ANTON, b. at Miihlhausen, near Kralup 
(Bohemia). Composer of several dramatic works, names 
not to be found in present dictionaries. 

1842. HorMaNn, HEINRICH, b.'‘at Berlin. Pupil of Dehn 
and Wuerst. Composer of the opera ‘‘ Cartouche,” and o 
several other dramatic works. 

1843. SEBOR, CARL, b. at Brandeis (Bohemia). Composer 
of **Die Templer in Mahren,” ‘‘ Die Hussitenbraut,” and 
** Drahomira.” 


Com 


Composer of the 


Pupil of Dehn. 


, 


ENGLISH COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC, 


About 1624—(?). Lock, MATTHEW, b. at Exeter, d. at London. 
Pupil of Edward Gibbons. Composer of the Music to 
Shakespeare’s ‘* Macbeth,” and ‘‘ The Tempest,” and of the 
opera ‘* Psyche” (with Draghi). 

1658(?)—1695. PURCELL, HENRY, b. at London, d. there. 
Pupil of Cooke, Pelham Humphrey, and Dr. Blow. Com- 
poser of the dramatic works ‘‘ The Virtuous Wife,” ‘‘ Indian 
Queen,” ‘‘ Diocletian,” ‘‘King Arthur,” ‘* Amphitrion,” 
**Gordion Knot Untied,” ‘‘ Distressed Innocence, or the 
Princess of Persia,” ‘‘The Fairy Queen,” ‘*The Old 
Bachelor,” ‘*The Married Beautiful,” ‘*The Double 
Dealer,” ‘‘ Bonduca,” ‘‘ Timon of Athens,” ‘‘ Theodosius, 
or the Force of Love,” ‘* Dryden’s Tempest,” and ‘* Don 
Quichotte.” 

1693—(?). CLAYTON (CLAYDON), THOMAS, b, (where ?), d. at 
London. Member of the Chapel Royal of William III. 
Composer of the operas ‘‘Arsinoe” and ‘‘ Rosamund ” 
(words by Addison). 
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1669-1735. EccLes, JoHN (son of Salomon Eccles), b. at 
London, d. at Kingston (Surrey). Chapelmaster of Queen 
Anne. Composer of ‘‘ Rinaldo et Armida,” ‘‘The Judg- 
ment of Paris,” and of the music to Urfey’s operetta ‘ Don 
Quixote.” 

1655—1758. LEVERIDGE, RICHARD, b. at London, d. there. 
At first an excellent bass singer. Composer of the bass- 
arias in the drama ‘Island Princess,” and of the opera 
** Pyramus and Thisbe.” 

1696(?)—1755. GREENE, MAURICE (Dr.), b. at London, d. 
there. Composer of the Pastoral ‘‘ Love’s Revenge.” Of 
other dramatic works no details are given. 

1710—1778. ARNE, THOMAS AuGuSTIN (Dr.), b. at London, 
d. there. Composer of ‘‘ Rosamond” (words by Addison), 
“Thom Thumb, or the Opera of Operas,” ‘‘Comus,” 
‘* Eliza,” ‘*Artaserse,” “‘The Blind Beggar of Bethnal 
Green,” ‘‘ Fall of Phaeton,” ‘‘King Pepin’s Campaign,” 
‘*Don Saverio,” “Temple of Dulness,” ‘*Cimona,”’ 
‘* Elfrida,” ‘* King Arthur” (containing ‘‘ Rule Britannia”), 
“The Guardian Outwitted,” ‘*The Birth of Hercules,” 
‘* Achilles in Petticoats,’ ‘‘Thomas and Sally,” ‘‘The 
Choice of Harlequin,” ‘‘ Syren,” ‘‘The Ladies’ Frolick,’’ 
**Olimpiade.” 

1710—1779. Boyce, WILLIAM (Dr.), b. at London, d. at 
Kensington (London). Pupil of Greeneand Pepusch. Com- 
poser of ‘‘The Chaplet, a Musical Drama,” and “The 
Shepherd’s Lottery.” 

1712—1795. SMITH (really SCHMID), JOHN CHRISTOPHER, 
b. at Ansbach (Bavaria), d. at Bath. Pupil and amanuensis 
of Handel. Composer of ‘ Teraminta,” ‘ Dario,” ‘* Arta- 
serse” (several scenes from Metastasio’s libretto), ‘‘ The 
Fairies,” ‘‘The Tempest,” ‘‘ Ulysses,” ‘* Rosalinde,” 
**Medea” (unfinished), ‘‘Issipile,” and ‘ Il Ciro ricono- 
sciuto.” 

1725—1795. LINLEY, THOMaAs (father), b. at Wells (Somerset), 
d. at London. Pupil of Paradies. Composer of ‘* The 
Duenna”’ (really a pasticcio), “The Carnival of Venice,” 
‘*The Beggar,” ‘‘ Selima and Azor,” ‘ The Spanish Maid,” 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” ‘* Tom Jones,” ** Love in the East,” &c. 

1737 (? 1745)—1814. DiBpin, CHARLES, b. at Southampton, 
d.at London. Pupil of the organist Fussel. Composer of 
about 100 operettas. 

1738—1801. BArrisHILL, JONATHAN, b. at London, d. there 
(Islington). Pupil of Savage. Composer of ‘ Alcmena,” 
and‘ The Rites of Hecate.” 

1739—1802. ARNOLD, SAMUEL (Dr.), b., according to Ger- 
ber, in Germany ; according to Fétis, not in Germany, and 
in 1740, not 1739, d. at London. Composer of the dramatic 
work, ‘*The Maid of the Mill,” and of about fifty more 
operettas and operas. 

740—1799. BATES, JOHN, b. at Halifax, d. at London. 
Composer of several dramatic works ; details are wanting. 
1744—1801. FISHER (FISCHER), JOHANN ABRAHAM, b. at 
London, d. there. Composer of two operas, names not at 

hand. Fisher was better known as an excellent violinist. 

1746 —1827 (?). Hook, JAMEs, b. at Norwich, d. at London. 
Pupil of the organist Garland. Composer of seven comic 
operas, names not known. 

1754--1829. SHIELD, WILLIAM, b. at -Smallwell (Durham), 
d. at London. Pupil of Avison. Composer of about fifty 
operas, of which the following were the most popular: 
‘*Flitch of Balcon,” ‘*The Poor Soldier,” ‘* Rosine,” 
‘* Robin Hood,” ‘* Noble Peasant,” ‘‘ Fontainebleau,” ‘‘ The 
Magic Cavern,” ‘*Nunnery,” ‘‘Love in a Camp,” ‘ En- 
chanted Castle,” ‘‘ The Divorce,” ‘‘The Election,’ ‘‘ The 
Paddock,” ‘‘ Prophet,” ‘* Picture of Paris,” ‘‘The Wood- 
man,” ‘‘ Midnight Wanderers,” ** Travellers in Switzerland,” 
‘* Mysteries of the Castle,’ ‘* Lock and Key,” ‘* Abroad and 
at Home,” ‘‘Italian Villagers,” ‘The Farms,” “Two 
Faces under a Hood,” ‘* Marian,” ‘‘ Nina,” ‘‘ Pigmy 
Revels,” &c. 

1755—1838. Busby, THomas (Dr.), b. at London, d. there. 
Pupil of Battishill, Composer of ‘*Comala” (1800), 
‘*Joanna” (1800), ‘*A Tale of Mystery’ (melodrama, 1802), 
‘* Fairies’ Fugitives ” (1803), and ‘‘ Rugantino” (melodrama, 
1805). 





1756—1778. LInLey, THomAs, b. at Bath, d. at London (?). 
Pupil of Boyce. Composer of the music to Shakespeare’s 
‘*The Tempest” and ‘‘ Witches and Fairies.” He is said 
to have assisted his father, Thomas Linley (1735—1795), in 
the composition of his operas. 

1757—1815. REEVE, WILLIAM, b. at London, d. there. Pupil 
of the organist Richardson (St. Paul’s). Composer of ‘* The 
Apparition,” ‘‘ Mersy Sherwood,” ‘ Arlequin and Oberon,” 
‘* Bantry Bay,” ‘* Raymond and Agnes” (Ballet), ‘‘ Round 
Tower,”’‘* Johanna d’Arc (historical ballet), ‘‘ Thomas and 
Susan,” ‘La Caravanne,” ‘‘The Dash” (comic opera), 
‘*White Plume,” ‘‘ Paul and Virginie,” ‘‘ Blind Girl.” 

1763 —1796. HORACE, STEPHEN, b. at London, d. there. 
Composer (?) of ‘ Gli sposi malcontenti” (1785, dose 
** Gli equivoci ” (1786), *‘ No song, no supper ” (pasticcio), 
‘* The Pirates ” (pasticcio), ‘‘ The Haunted Tower ”’ (1789), 
‘The Siege of Belgrad” (partly with Martini’s music to 
**Lacosa rara”), * The Cave of Trophonius ” (with Salieri’s 
music), ‘* Dido ” (tragic opera), ‘* The Price, or 2, 3, 5,8” 
(burlesque), ‘‘ Lodoiska” (the greater part with music by 
Cherubiniand Kreutzer), ‘‘ My Grandmother,” ‘‘ The Chero- 
kee,” “ The Iron Chest,” ‘‘ Mahmoud” (not quite finished). 

1767—1838. ATTwoop, THomas, b. at London, d, there. 


(1799), ‘*St. David’s Day” (1800, burlesque), and “ True 
Friends.” 

1768—1805. CARTER, THOMAS, b. in Ireland (where ?), d. at 
London. Composer of ‘‘ The Rival Candidates,” ‘‘ The 
Constant Maid,” ‘‘ Just in Time,” and “The Birthday” 
(pastoral). 

1774—(?) Davy, JOHN, b. near Exeter, «1. at London. 
of the organist Jackson (Exeter), Composer of ** What a 
Blunder” (1800), ‘‘The Cabinet” (#802), ‘‘ Rob Roy” 
(1803), ‘ The Miller’s Maid ” (1804), “ The Blind Boy ” 
(1808), &ce. &e. 


Pupil 


(To Le continued.) 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THIS month we present our readers with the Romanza in 
B minor from Mr. Best’s Organ Sonata in D minor. As 
the work was reviewed at length in January, when it first 
appeared, few remarks are here necessary. The 
“Romanza” is certainly one of the most graceful and 
original compositions that Mr. Best has written. 








Foreign Correspondence, 


aS 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
September, 1887. 
THE most interesting musical event of this week was 
decidedly the revival of the opera, Love/ey, by Max Bruch, 
at the Leipzig Theatre. Max Bruch turned with great 
love to the theatre in the beginning of his career ; while 
still a boy he wrote music to Goethe’s Scherz, List, und 
Rache. This opera, in one act, appeared as his Opus I., 
published by Bartholf Senff, and was produced with some 
success at the theatre of Cologne. In the early part of 
the year 1860 he composed the music to Loreley, by 
Geibel, a text that was, as is generally known, written 
for Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. When the score 
was completely finished, the youthful composer strove to 
get the permission of the poet to produce the work 
on the stage. Great was his disappointment when the 
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great poet refused his permission, which he did only out 
of a sense of piety for Mendelssohn. He had already 
refused it to no less than fourteen composers. When, 
two years later, Emanuel Geibel made the acquaintance 
of Bruch, and heard many pieces of the opera, he, luckily 
for Bruch, changed his mind, and agreed to the perform- 
ance of the opera. Vincenz Lachner, who had taken a 
great interest in the work, brought it to a first performance 
at the theatre in Mannheim; and its success was so 
great that it went on to many other stages in Germany, 
and enjoyed in Leipzig sixteen representations. Neverthe- 
less, it disappeared gradually from the scene, the theatre 
directors thinking indeed too little of incorporating the 
better products within their reach to form a _ well- 
founded repertoire, contented themselves instead, with, 
producing novelties at short intervals continually, until 
the last repetitions are no longer well attended, the 
public longing for a change. Then the director says, 
“The opera attracts no longer,” and buries it in the 
archives of his theatre. If, instead of quickly following 
representations in the beginning, an opera were to be 
given once or twice every three months, the composer as 
well as the director would find their profit far better served. 
The first would have the joy of his work remaining for 
some years at least in the repertoire ; the latter need not 
always seek for novelties that have no other value than 
their newness, and he need not always give us “stock” 
operas such as Der Freischiitz, Martha, Nachtlager in 
Granada; he would, with rarely-heard novelties, always 
have better filled houses, than with the endlessly repeated 
Martha, that is moreover given without any rehearsal, 
so that the performance cannot contribute greatly to 
honour a stage. But, to return from this digression to 
Loreley. Loreley has had, like so many other eminent pro- 
ductions in the reach of the opera, the unmerited fate of 
being laid by for years; and Bruch, having made another 
trial with his Hermione, which had a still shorter-lived 
success than Lorveley, turned exclusively to the concert- 
room, where he .gained laurels enough, as everybody 
knows. Tempted by the director of our Leipzig Theatre, 
Max Stagemann, he again turned to Lore/ey, partly re- 
writing it, on account of changes in the story which were 
made by the dramatist, O. Walther. Walther completely 
re-arranged Emanuel Geibel’s libretto, and Bruch made 
out of the tenor part of the “ Pfalzgraf” a baritone part, 
and out of the baritone part of the “ Minnesinger” a 
lyric tenor—composing many scenes anew, and destroy- 
ing others. In this new form the opera appeared for the 
first time on Friday, the 9th of September, before a 
remarkably well-filled house. The work gained great 
and well-deserved success; the composer, who was 
present, and had assisted at all the rehearsals, though he 
left the direction to Capellmeister Mahler, was called 
repeatedly after every act, and was greatly honoured. As 
we have not seen the opera in its former shape, and can 
only compare the libretto with the original text by Geibel, 
we cannot suppress the opinion that the libretto has still 
many defects ; and that the original text, though wanting 
some dramatic effects that are new, still greatly merits 
the preference by reason of its logical construction. 
Nevertheless, Bruch’s Zore/ey is an opera that ought to 
be given on every stage for its musical worth. When 
shall we again recognise that in an opera the music is 
alone of essential importance? When a libretto is as 
interesting and as nervously written as Bruch’s Lore/ey, 
we may well excuse some slight defects, and rejoice 
in the noble music. Where is an opera text that can 
rival in dramatic power the poetry of Shakespeare? 
What would become in that case of Mozart’s, Weber’s, 
and Meyerbeer’s operas? of Carmen, &c.? Even Fidelio, 





Wassertriger, Tannhduser, cannot make a point of their 
poetry alone beside Faust, Hamlet, Macbeth, Wilhelm 
Tell, &c.- Were the music not the better part of them, 
the operas named would. not be what they are. The 
music of Bruch’s Love/ey is throughout noble, extremely 
vocal, and excellently scored ; but it is too monotonous 
in its pathos: very seldom it turns to be gracious or 
easy flowing; it is never humorous. That is indeed 
essential in the text, but also in the peculiarity of Bruch’s 
talent; many another composer might well have found 
out, even in this text, many an occasion to instal here and 
there gracefulness as well as the humorous element. A 
real obstacle that appears to prove fatal to the work is 
that Mendelssohn’s composition of the finale of the 
second act (now laid at the end of the opera) is 
so very popular, and provokes a comparison of the 
two compositions. That Bruch’s composition stands 
far behind is quite natural, as, Mendelssohn’s finale 
existing, he could no longer create naively, but must be 
very anxious to avoid every reminiscence, and must 
be careful always to conceive the words of Geibel other- 
wise than Mendelssohn had done. ‘That could, indeed, 
be only disadvantageous to the composition, but, without 
mentioning that, even the most enthusiastic admirer of 
Bruch must avow that he cannot rival Mendelssohn’s 
great genius. By a few “cuts,” especially in the third 
act, and by some quicker /emfz, the opera, it is our 
earnest conviction, will gain essentially, and, we hope, 
will have many representations. Regarding the execution, 
the orchestra alone was equal to its task; the choir 
fulfilled their unusually difficult task comparatively well, 
but they were very often out of tune, and so were the 
soloists. As false intonation was formerly neither a 
fault of Frau Sthamer-Andriessen, nor of Herr Hedmondt, 
it may well be presumed that it happens in consequence 
of the deeper laying of the orchestra seats. Since this 
unhappy innovation, the singers no longer hear the 
orchestra sufficiently, and consequently the public is now 
condemned to hear much more impure singing than 
formerly. It must still be avowed that the principal 
parts were well sustained by Frau Sthamer-Andriessen 
(Leonore), Herr Perron (Pfalzgraf), Herr Hedmondt 
(Minnesanger), and Herr Grengg (Cardinal) ; whilst Herr 
Kohler as Winzer, and Fraulein Gelber as Pfalzgriifin 
were not equal to their work. A good acquisition for the 
opera seems to be made in Fraulein Rothhiuser, who 
sang the part of a coryphe very prettily. The s7se-cn- 
scéne of the opera was brilliant ; and in the final tableau, 
where Loreley sits with a golden harp on a rock, and, by 
her singing and playing, draws the sailors to destruction, 
it had a very good effect. The directors are again pre- 
paring many novelties and newly-studied older works, 
We hear of Weber’s Die drei Pintos completed after 
sketches by Capellmeister Mahler from here ; Meyerbeer’s 
Der Stern des Norden; of Goldmark’s Merlin; of Rein- 
ecke’s Auf hohen Befehl; and so, notwithstanding its 
musical worth, Love/ey will soon be shelved : thus it comes 
that one novelty chokes the other. We know of no 
single novelty since the direction of Stiigemann that has 
been added to the repertoire more than temporarily ; 
even the Trompeter von Sdkkingen disappeared some 
months ago, though not until it had been given more than 
a hundred times in a short period. Only Carmen makes 
an exception. But Hermann Goetz’s Francesca da 
Rimini, Goldschmidt’s Helianthus, Schwalm’s Frauen/lob, 
Heuberger’s Adenteuer einer Neujahrsnacht, Reinecke’s 
Konig Manfred, Brill’s opera, Kénigin Margot, his 
Landfriede, Rubinstein’s Damon and Maccabéer, Klug- 
hardts’, Grammanns’, Hentschel’s, and Bungert’s operas, 
are completely laid ad acta. 
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Clarionet solo 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

By STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
So much has been written in these columns and eke- 
where on what may be termed the historic and esthetic 
aspects of the meetings of the Three Choirs as to absolve 
the present writer from adding thereto save such few 
remarks as the results of the late Festival seem to chal- 
lenge. 

The 164th meeting of the Three Choirs of Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester (as the programme books still 
word it, although the choirs are now modestly in the 
background), for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of clergymen of the three dioceses, was held in Worcester 
from the 6th to the gth ult. Following the precedent of 
1881, there was a special opening service, held in the 
nave of the cathedral on Sunday morning, the 4th ult., at 
half-past ten o’clock, which was attended by the Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman Holland) and Corporation in State. The 
municipal procession, headed by the banner of the Mayor, 
possessed picturesque elements that might have worked 
into an imposing, or, at any rate, pleasing spectacle, did 
provincial Englishman understand such matters, which, 
as a rule, they do not. The music was chosen with some 
reference to the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s Reign, and in- 
cluded Handel’s Dettingen Ze Deum and Coronation 
Anthem “Zadok the Priest.” The service was intoned 
by the accomplished precentor, the Rev. E. Vine Hall, 
and the Rev. H. H. Woodward ; and the Very Rev. John 
Gott, D.D., the Dean of Worcester, preached a short but 
eloquent sermon on the words, “Thy gift to the altar” 
(Matthew v. 23), appealing to the whole body of executants 
to consecrate their great gift of music to the Divine 
Giver, and happily applying the story of Elijah and the 
widow of Zarephath to the Festival and its special work. 
The full band and chorus was employed at this service, 
located, as now customary, at the west end of the build- 
ing. Mr. Done conducted, and Mr. Hugh Blair was the 
organist. Criticism I withhold, although the performance 
invited it. One consequence of this inaugural service is 
the necessitating the assembling of the orchestra and 
chorus on the Saturday, and thereby securing additional 
time for rehearsals. Thus, the service music over, oppor- 
tunity was afforded for trying over the choruses of the 
new work, and so paving the way for a more efficient 
rehearsal with the principals on the Monday. 

Of this part of the business it is not my intention to 
write, but, before describing the performances, I may 
just refer to the scheme submitted and to the artistic 
corps engaged for its interpretation. The programme 
was judicious and liberal, providing, in addition to the 
stereotyped fixtures, such novelties to the locality as 
Schubert’s Mass in E flat, Sullivan’s Golden Legend, 
Stanford’s Revenge, and commissioning one of our now 
numerous gifted composers to write a work especially for 
the Festival. 

The principal vocalists were Madame Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hope Glenn, Miss Eleanor Rees, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Brere- 
ton, and Mr. Watkin Mills. For the concerted numbers 
in Elijah and other works the services were retained of 
Mrs. Glover-Eaton, Mr. James Smith, Mr. W. M. Dyson, 
and Mr. Millward, all of Worcester, and the three gentle- 
men members of the cathedral choir. The band num- 
bered upwards of eighty, led, as usual, by Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus, three of his sons, | may remark in passing, 
being among the strings. Several well-known names 
disappear from the wind department. Mr. Radcliff 
returns as first flute, Mr. J. Egerton and Mr. McGrath 


replacing Mr. Lazarus and Mr. Harper as principal | 








clarinet and trumpet. The chorus comprised the cathe- 
dral choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, with 
contingents from Cardiff and Leeds. The chorus master 
was Mr. Quarterman ; organist, Dr. Colborne, of Here- 
ford ; and the duties of conductor shared by Mr. Done 
and Mr. C. Lee Williams (of Gloucester). It would have 
been well had the last-named relieved Mr. Done to a still 
greater extent than he did, for, as my notice will show, 
some works were given in a manner far below festival 
standard, and it was a painful duty for critics, for the 
sake of truth, and in the interests of art, to bestow censure 
on one in the capacity of conductor whom they respected 
as a musician and a gentleman. 

The Festival proper opened on Tuesday morning with 
Mendelssohn’s £/ijah. Three years ago this work was 
relegated to the Wednesday evening to make way for Zhe 
Redemption, but it has wisely been restored to its post of 
honour. The soprano solos were divided, as on previous 
occasions, for Miss Anna Williams and Madame Albani ; . 
the contralto music was shared by Miss Eleanor Rees 
and Miss Hope Glenn, two festival débutantes; Mr. 
Edward Lloyd undertook the tenor solos; and Mr. 
Watkin Mills sustained the part of Elijah. The soprano 
music was admirably rendered, and the younger artists 
were fairly successful, although Miss Hope Glenn narrowly 
escaped disaster in the first bar of “ O Rest in the Lord” 
through not understanding the conductor’s beat. Mr. 
Lloyd sang in his best manner; and Mr. Watkin Mills, 
leaving much to be desired still in dramatic skill, sang the 
difficult music of his part very well, and if he could 
modulate his voice, and thereby obtain greater variety of 
expression, there would be little room for fault-finding. 
The choral parts exhibited serious shortcomings. A 
finer body of voices it would have been difficult to 
procure, but the execution was sluggish, the attack feeble, 
and shading and expression of the poorest ; yet in choruses 
like “Be not afraid” the tone was grand, and gave 
evidence of what the choir could do. The cause of this 
was too obvious for further remark here. There was a 
large attendance, and the performance was opened and 
closed by prayer, and, in addition, the “ congregation ” 
was requested to stand during the singing of certain 
numbers not necessary to specify. This attempt to con- 
vert the performance into a religious service provoked 
the remark, “ Does the Church of England authorise or 
recognise adjourned services with an hour’s interval for 
luncheon?” ‘This I heard more than once; but this 
subject has already been dealt with in THE MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD, and | will leave it alone for the 
present. 

At the Public Hall, the same evening, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s Go/den Legend was performed, followed by a 
short miscellaneous part as under :— 


Symphony in G minor. . : 


“ . 7 . Mozart. 
‘* Where Sets the Sun” (Story of Sayid) . 


Song Mackensie. 
Mr. BARTON MCGUCKIN. 
Song ‘€O mio Fernando” Donizetti, 
Miss ELEANOR REES. 
Part Song P ‘*My Love is Fair” Leslie. 
THE LEEDs FESTIVAL Cuorus. 
Overture ‘* Prometheus ” Beethoven. 


The execution (chorally) of the Cantata was entrusted 
to the Leeds division of the choir, just eighty voices. 
The effect was marvellous. In the fortes the building 
rang again ; and in “O Gladsome Light,” “O Pure in 
Heart!” the delicacy and expression of the delivery 
charmed me. The band was almost as strong in actual 
numbers as the chorus, and the Prologue and Epilogue 
weleé given by chorus and orchestra with thrilling effect. 
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To many it was a revelation; for the first time they 
knew what contrast was, an effect not always palpable in 
very large halls. Miss Anna Williams as Elsie was 
highly successful, and Miss Hope Glenn appeared to 
great advantage as Ursula. Mr. Lloyd was at his best 
in this work, and what that is every one knows. Mr. 
Watkin Mills was well suited in the part of Lucifer, and 
Mr. Btereton effective as the Forester. The Mozart 
Symphony was delightfully played, and the vocal solos 
given with great effect. The Leeds singers, under Mr. 


Broughton, sang beautifully, but not the piece set down aywhich originally had quite other import. 
? 


the overture was omitted, the whole second part bee 
in fact, de ¢rof—a common fault at these meetings. 
Williams conducted this concert. 


Wednesday morning’s performance opened with Scliii- 
bert’s beautiful and devotional Mass in E flat. Some of 
the movements, the Ayvze and Benedictus, were taken too 
slowly, and the Dona nobis too quickly. The chorus 
‘ singing was good in places, but slovenly in the points 
where precision was most required, and was frequently 
coarse, and at times out of tune. The angelic trio £¢ 
zucarnatus was exquisitely rendered by Madame Albani, 
Mr. McGuckin, and Mr. Dyson, Miss Hope Glenn and 


Mr. Brereton completing the vocal quartet in the last two | 


numbers of the AZass. A really fine performance of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my Prayer” followed, the solos 
being taken by Madame Albani. At this point Mr. Done 
resigned the ddton to Mr. Williams, who conducted a 
respectable performance of Spohr’s Last Fudgment. The 
overture and symphony were finely played, and the or- 
chestral work generally was extremely good, although the 
pitch of the wood wind differed from the rest. The 
chorus, too, was more alert, and sang better than hereto- 
fore, but the soloists, with the exception of Miss Anna 
Williams, were not altogether satisfactory. I do not 
mean to imply that their singing was other than good, but 
they did not seem to catch the right spirit of the music ; 
Mr. McGuckin was rather theatrical than dramatic, and 
forced his voice to the injury of tone and accuracy of 
pitch, while Mr. Mills was hardly happy in his part. 
Miss Hope Glenn sang her one solo carefully, and was 
effective in the quartets, the best performance of which I 
thought to be “ Blest are the Departed.” 

On Wednesday evening Gounod’s Redemption was 


given in the cathedral under Mr. Williams’ direction, | 


with Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hope 
Glenn, Messrs. Lloyd, Brereton, and Watkin Mills, as the 
vocal principals. The performance was a good one, and 
Madame Albani and Mr. Lloyd especially fine in their 
respective parts. The cathedral was very well at- 
tended. 

Thursday morning was evidently to witness the grand 
event of the Festival. Expectation was high, for Mr. 
Cowen’s name is a guarantee for something beyond the 
commonplace. Many visitors had come into Worcester 


the preceding evening, and the next morning the city pre- | 


sented an animated appearance, greatly enhanced by the 
delightful weather. 
print readers of this journal will have informed them- 
selves of this latest setting of the old pastoral story of 
Ruth. 1 may briefly summarise it, if only for reference 
sake. The book has been compiled by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, who has eked out the slender material atforded 
by the Scripture narrative with a well-chosen series of 
Biblical texts, and even invented an opening scene to 
complete the dramatic picture. This is laid in the land 
of Moab, and followed by one depicting the return to 
Judea, Naomi having joined the homeward-bound 
Hebrew caravan, in which occurs the emphatic declara- 
tion of Ruth: “Whither thou goest I will go.” Then 


MY, 


comes the harvest-field at Bethlehem, the gieaning and 
its consequences ; the rejoicing of the husbandmen, and 
the delicate episode of Ruth at the threshing-floor of 
Boaz ; the betrothal of the pair, and significance given 
thereto by the prophetic utterance of the Elder: “Behold 
new things do I declare,” foretelling then from ¢his union 
the yet far distant advent of the Messiah. The book is 
| well put together, although from the very nature of its 
compilation dramatic fitness is impossible—that is to say, 
‘texts are put into the mouths of the various characters 
This, in a great 
measure, applies to all oratorio librettos of a like kind. 
Ruth might be more fitly called a domestic drama of 
ancient Hebrew life ; but oratorio is hardly the term for 
it, unless one is disposed to give it very wide meaning, 
land forego all traditional ideas on the subject. The 
music, too, is equally removed from the conventional 
standard ; it is quite modern in feeling and treatment, 
daring in harmonic progressions and modulations, yet 
preserving form and proportion, and even exhibiting an 
antique and Oriental character. There is no overture, 
_ but an orchestral prelude in B minor at once gives out a 
| representative theme expressive of homeward travel. 
| Other themes are occasionally used for particular ideas, 
and Boaz is always preceded by his particular ‘‘motive,” 
but the one leading theme I take to be Ruth’s song, 
“Entreat me not to leave thee,” as it embodies the 
essence of the story, and colours all that comes after. It 
is only thirty bars in length, but transcends in power of 
feeling all previous settings of those familiar words. The 
harvest festival gives Mr. Cowen scope for his peculiar 
gifts. Details cannot be given here, but for delicate 
scoring and dainty touches the dances and choruses of 
| gleaners and reapers are not excelled by anything that 
can be considered of a similar character. Local colour 
is afforded by the incorporation in this scene of a real 
Hebrew melody. * 

Mr. Cowen’s breaches of grammatic law I am not going 
to defend. Some progressions I have not yet got ac- 





By the time this notice appears in | 


customed to—those, for instance, in the chords for wind 
in the introduction ; but the series of consecutives at the 
bottom of the first page, I must confess, gave me no 
auricular pain. The chorus-writing is not in the manner 
of the classical oratorio composers. Fugues are con- 
spicuous by their absence, although points of imitation 
abound, and there are massive effects where needful. The 
composer, in short, is true to himself, and 2wzh is full of 
charming melody, rich in harmony, and scored with a grace 
and fancy that few living composers could rival or excel. 
It is not, however, specially adapted for performance in a 
cathedral, and the clerical mind must have been somewhat 
“exercised” during the Jewish dances and merry-making ; 
but in the concert-room it will, I feel assured, achieve 
unqualified success. From the standpoint I have regarded 
it Ruth is a work of genius, and will confer distinction on 
this year’s Worcester Festival. The performance, under 
the composer’s experienced direction, was without a flaw. 
' Madame Albani, as Ruth, sang in her most perfect style, 
Miss Anna Williams and Miss Hope Glenn rendering 
valuable support in the characters of Orpah and Naomi. 
Mr. Lloyd was everything that could be wished as Boaz, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills, in the dual capacity of an Elder 
and a reaper, was equal to his duties. The chorus 
surpassed their previous efforts, and the band did every 
| justice to the beauties of the score. The cathedral was 
| crowded. 

| Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise” brought the morn- 
| ing’s performance to a close. The solos were assigned to 
| Madame Albani and Mr. Barton McGuckin, Miss Eleanor 
Rees taking part, in admirable style, in the duet, ‘I 
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waited for the Lord.” The work was exceedingly well 
rendered throughout, Mr. C. Lee Williams conducting. 

In the evening a miscellaneous concert took place in 
the Public Hall, the principal items being Dr. Stanford’s 
setting of Tennyson’s ballad of the fleet, ‘‘ The Revenge,” 
wonderfully well given by the Leeds choir and the 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. Williams, and Cowen’s 
Scandinavian Symphony, conducted by .the composer. 
Mr. Cowen was now the recipient of those expressions of 
delighted approval which could not be awarded him in 
the cathedral, and he must have been touched by the 
warm demonstration of the audience. The rest of the 
programme—songs for the principal vocalists, and Spohr’s 
overture to /essonda—was well rendered, but calls for no 
remark. 

The Festival terminated on Friday morning, Handel’s 
Messiah occupying its honoured position. All the 
principals except Mr. Lloyd took part in the performance, 
which, notwithstanding much that was excellent in detail, 
was wearisome and unsatisfactory, owing to the slow 
tempi adopted, the end not being reached till four o’clock 
in the afternoon. There was a special closing service by 
the Three Choirs at half-past six, when Garrett’s service in 
D, and anthems by Goss and S. S. Wesley (“ Praise the 
Lord” and “The Wilderness”) were performed. Dr. 
Colborne’s labours at the organ during the Festival must 
not go without a word of praise, and the general arrange- 
ments, particularly those concerning representatives of 
the press, claim grateful acknowledgment. 








Rebtews. 


—e— 

Morceaux de Salon pour Piano. Cahiers IV. et V. ; Op. 
35 et 36. Par EDGAR DEL VALLE DE Paz. (Edition 
No. 8,119; Dand E, net, Is.each ) London: Augener 
& Co. 


WE have played Signor del Valle de Paz’s pieces with 
great pleasure. In the first place, we were glad to find 
his daintiness and his originality remained unimpaired ; 
and, in the second place, we were delighted to find that 
in one respect especially he had made an important 
advance. The reader may remember that we regretted 
the composer’s frequent fragmentariness, his tendency to 
hint at rather than to develop his ideas. All this is 
changed in the present publications, where he provides not 
merely something to whet, but something to satisfy our 
appetite. The fourth book of the Morceaux de Salon 
contains a Meélodie, Novelletta, Berceuse, Aquarelle, 
Liandler, and Bourrée ; and the fifth, an Alla Turca, Page 
d’Album, Lied, Intermezzo, Réverie, and Polonaise. 
None of these pieces is insignificant ; on each and all 
of them pages might be written. We must, however, 
confine ourselves to a few general remarks. Genuine 
melody abounds throughout, and is everywhere supported 
by refined harmony, both being pervaded by a healthy 
vigour. And what has to be especially noted, all the 
composer gives is the outcome of inspiration, poetic 
inspiration. We are proud to have recognised in Signor 
Del Valle de Paz a musician of great promise from the 
very first. He now more and more justifies our good 
opinion. 


Album hongrois pour Piano. Vol. 1. 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 


(Edition, 6,190 ; 


THE rage for Hungarian music has not yet passed away, 
and is not likely to pass soon away. Under these cir- 





cumstances, so rich and interesting a collection as the 
present cannot but have a sure success awaiting it. Let 
us enumerate the contents: F. David’s Ungarisch. Windt 
Morté'’s Emma Csdrdés, F. Bendel’s Ungarisch, F. Kiel’s 
Hongroise, Mittinger’s Rozsa Kobor Csdérdds, R. Volk- 
mann’s Unter den Linden, and Kéler Béla’s Bartfai emlek 
Csérdés. The reader sees that both the genuine article 
and foreign imitations are included. We confess that 
the composition we like best is an imitation, namely, 
Kiel’s Hongroise. Every one knows, of course, Volk- 
mann’s splendid piece. Nor need we say anything about 
David’s Ungarisch. But every number of the Album is 
good in its way. The only piece for which we don’t 
care much is the last, Kéler Béla’s Csdrddés. Perhaps 
the fault lies with us and our too British taste. 


Deux Morceaux de Salon pour le Pianoforte: “La 
Coquette” et “ Sérénade.” Par THEODORE KULLAK. 
(Edition No. 8,206; net, Is.) London: Augener 
& Co. 


AMONG the pianist-composers of drawing-room music, 
Théodore Kullak is one of the most distinguished ; differ- 
ing from the Sa/on heroes who dazzle their hearers with 
brilliant but empty phrases, he has always something 
interesting, even valuable, to say, and knows how to say 
it in the best manner possible. Or, in other words, 
Kullak had creative talent and musicianship. That he 
was master of the art of writing effectively for the piano 
gives him an advantage over many, in other respects, by 
no means inferior composers. The two pieces before us 
—“ La Coquette” and “ Sérénade ”—do not badly, though 
of course inadequately, represent his piquant, sprightly 
style. Our favourite is the Sérénade, with its, as it were, 
instrumental symphonies, love-laden canto, and pisztcato 
accompaniment. But this we say without ill-will to the 
very pretty La Coguette. 


Aguarellen: Sechs Vortragsstiicke fiir das Pianoforte. 
Op. 154. VON CORNELIUS GURLITT. London: 
Augener & Co. 


GURLITTI’S “ Six Recitation Pieces” are as irreproachably 
written as they are felicitously conceived. Easy rather 
than difficult, and always attractive, they recommend 
themselves as a relief from the practice of dry exercises, 
and the study of more exacting pieces. A foot-note to 
No. 4 (Moderato, ?, F major) informs the player that 
“these melodies (not the accompaniment) were found 
engraved on a jewel-casket made in the middle of the last 
century.” The composition has, in fact, the impress of 
the Haydn-Mozart period. The other five pieces are: 
No. 1, Con moto e con espressione, 3, B flat major; No. 2. 
Allegretto graztoso, 3, D flat major; No. 3, Vivace, ma 
non troppo, &, A major; No. 5, Vivace, &, D major; and 
No. 6, Adlegretto con moto, %, A flat major. 


Deux Airs russes vari'és pour le Piano. Op. 17. 
S. THALBERG. (Edition No. 6,451 ; net, Is.) 
don: Augener & Co. 

IN his Op. 17 Thalberg treats in the form of variations 
the two most popular Russian melodies, and does so in a 
manner worthy of his brilliant style. But the composition, 
though chiefly pianistically noteworthy, is far from being 
musically insignificant. It may also be well to notice 
that the Ars russes variés are not one of Thalberg’s 
most exacting compositions. 


Par 
Lon- 
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Valse Appassionata pour Piano. Op. t10, Par GEORGES 

PFEIFFER. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS piece shows a praiseworthy avoidance of common.- 
ness. It is true the novelty lies often rather in the 
expression than in the subject-matter, nay; is even here 
and there somewhat forced ; still, even thus the striving 
ought to be gratefully acknowledged. The waltz requires 
to be played neatly and dashingly according to the chang- 
ing character of its course. If that is done, the performer 
will be able to produce effect with it. 


Minuetto pour Piano. Par CENTA DELLA MOREA. 


Minuet de la Cour pour Piano. Op. 31. Par HERBERT 
F. SHARPE. London: Augener & Co. 


BOTH the above minuets are pleasing compositions, 
although not particularly remarkable for originality. The 
first of the two is distinguished by sweetness and smooth- 
ness, the second by a sturdy manliness. The character- 
istics of the compositions seem to reflect those of the 
nationalities of the composers. With regard to Mr. 
Sharpe’s minuet, to which, on the whole, we feel inclined 
to give the preference, we must, nevertheless, confess that 
the trio seems to us somewhat out of keeping with (or, at 
i too great a contrast to) the rest, and less to our 
liking. 


La Vivanditre, Marche Militaire pour Piano. Par 
LEONARD GAUTIER. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS is an exhilarating and inspiriting piece—a Quick 
Step full of go, and in the cazfadile parts of the trio 

flowing along with a vigorous sweep. 


Valses Styriennes (Liindler) pour Piano 4 quatre mains. 
Op. 196, Book I. Par F. KIRCHNER. (Edition 
No. 6,936 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

F. KIRCHNER’s Styrian waltzes for four hands have all the 
leisureliness and /aisser aller of genuine Landler (slow 
waltzes), and, in addition to these characteristics, other 
good qualities which the latter are often without. In 
short, we advise all duettists to make a note of the title of 
these easy, delightful pieces. 


L Ancien Régime, Petite Suite, pour Violon et Piano. 
Par G. SAINT-GEORGE. (Edition No. 7,570A ; net, 
Is.) London: Augener & Co. 
THIs suite for violin and piano, consisting of a Preludio, 
Allemanda, Sarabanda, Menuetto I. and I1., Bourrée, and 
Giga, is a fresh and altogether well-favoured composition. 
Its being easy is an additional recommendation, for 
music for violin and piano which is easy and at the 
same time fulfils all the desirable conditions of imagina- 
tion and craftsmanship is not so plentiful as some people 
may believe. What induces us especially to commend 
this composition is the union of soundness and pleasing- 
ness to be found in it. We find these qualities in the 
stately Preludio, in the cheerful, ingenuous Allemanda, 
in the dignified, expressive Sarabanda, in the graceful, 
courteous Menuetto, in the brisk, joyous Bourrée, and in 
the lively, frolicsome Giga. 


Trente Exercices pour la votx avec accompagnement de 
Piano. Par J. CONCONE. (Edition No. 8,823 ; net, 
Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE need say nothing in praise of Concone’s vocal exer- 





cises. It will suffice to point out that the present thirty 
exercises are a sequel to the Fifty Leyons de Chant pour 
le médium de la voix, and that they serve as a transition 
from the sty/e large to the grandes difficultés de la vocalisa- 
tion. Accordingly, they provide the student with material 
for the practice of scales (diatonic and chromatic), broken 
chords (/egato and stacca/o), sequences of thirds and other 
figures, and shakes, turns, &c. 


Twelve Two-part Songs tor Female Voices, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. Op. 18, No. 4. By HERBERT 
F. SHARPE. 


Songs by the Sea, Twelve Trios for Female Voices and 

Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 25, No. 6 and 7. 

By HERBERT F. SHARPE. London: Augener & Co. 
WE do not feel that our interest begins to flag as we 
follow the publication of the two series of Mr. Sharpe’s 
compositions for female voices with pianoforte accom- 
paniment ; on the contrary, we take more and more 
pleasure in them. The composer has a vein of natural 
melody, knows, notwithstanding his love for simplicity, 
how to make excellent use of the less common harmonic 
resources, and boldly aims at a characteristic musical 
rendering of his poetic themes. No. 6 of the trios— 
“ Outward Bound”—is a powerfully impressive compo- 
sition, and No. 7 of the same series—*“ Shell Music ”— 
suggests the fairy witcheries of which the words tell. The 
two-part song, No. 4, “‘ The Crested Wave,” charms by 
the gently-undulated flow of its melody. 


Strollers’ Society (Dublin) Series of Quartets for Male 
Voices. “My Heart’s Loved Queen” and “ Our King 
of Hearts,” by F. KUCKEN. (Edition Nos. 4,851, net, 
3d., and 4,852, net, 6d.) London; Augener & Co. 

IN this country, where male choral quartet singing is not 

much cultivated, Kiicken is better known as a composer 

of solo songs, but in Germany he enjoys an equal popu- 
larity as a composer of choral quartets. That this 
popularity is well deserved will be at once acknowledged 
by all who make themselves acquainted with the two 
specimens before us - the sentimental, “‘ My Heart’s Loved 
Queen,” and the humorous, “ Our King ot Hearts.” 


Schlummerlied (Slumber Song) for the Pianoforte. By 

F. KIRCHNER. Op..184. London: Augener & Co. 
The Schlummerlied now before us is an easy and very effec- 
tive morceau in the key of G. It is written in the simple 
lied-form, with an interesting episode in E flat major. The 
melody is treated with much taste and expressiveness, 
and there is nothing harsh or crude in the harmonies 
anywhere, and nothing abstruse. For these reasons, and 
also because difficult chords and skips are entirely absent, 
the Schlummerlied is likely to be a very popular piece 
for school purposes. It is a piece that pupils will like— 
a by no means unimportant consideration. 


La Belle Bouquetitre, Mazurka de Salon. Par L. 

GAUTIER. London: Augener & Co. 
THE taste for mazurkas is certainly not on the decline, 
and, as long as it lasts, the supply must keep up with 
the demand. With those who like a brilliant, showy 
piece of this class, La Belle Bouguetidre will find much 
acceptance. Players of only moderate ability may tackle 
it with the greatest confidence, as the degree of difficulty 
is by no means advanced. 
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The words by W. JONES 


The Minstrel of Old. Song. 
London : 


Hunt, the music by D. R. MUNRO. 

Augener & Co. 
THERE is a pleasant ring about the words of this song, 
which are written in praise of the ancient days of chivalry. 
The music is in keeping with the words, and the accom- 
paniments characteristic and effective. There is plenty 
of room for good song-writers in the present day, and, 
judging from his music in this instance, we think that 
Mr. Munro has some chance of future success as a com- 
poser of vocal music. “The Minstrel of Old” is suitable 
for a medium voice, the compass being from C to E flat. 





Quattro Canzonette Toscane con accompagnamento di 
pianoforte, di CENTA DELLA MOREA. (Edition No. 
8827; net, Is.). London: Augener & Co. 

No. 4 will no doubt become the favourite of most who 

make themselves acquainted with these four Tuscan 

Canzonets. But all of them are likeable; indeed, irresis- 

tibly insinuating. There is nothing profound or sublime 

in them; they charm by a certain Italian flavour, and a 

dash of what one may almost call originality. It is, 

however, difficult to say in what the charm really consists ; 
whilst, on the other hand, its presence cannot be 
denied. 





Carneval-Studien (Zweite Folge) fiir Pianoforte, von 
SWAN HENNEssy. Stuttgart: G. A. Zumsteeg. 
THE second series of Mr. Hennessy’s Op. 6, Carnival 
Studies for the piano, leaves our judgment expressed 
«. propos of the first series intact. The experiment is 
dangerous: the title challenging comparison, and style 
and matter suggesting too distinctly Schumann. But 
we are sure the composer can do better. Let him only 

be in earnest, and not play at esfriv. 





Musik - Lexikon, von DR. HUGO RIEMANN. Leipzig : 

Max Hesse. 
THE third edition of this excellent Dictionary lies now com- 
plete before us. No doubt there are regrettable ‘omissions 
and mistakes ; but the former were for the most part de- 
manded by the limited size of the work, and the latter hardly 
exceed the number which must be allowed to fallible 
man. Taking all in all, we have no hesitation in declaring 
that this theoretical and biographical Dictionary of 1,124 
pages is the best publication of its kind. It does not 
supersede the larger works, for to them we have still to 
go for matters and details omitted in the smaller one. 
But as regards solidity of knowledge and lucidity of 
statement, Dr. Riemann’s Musik-Lexikon stands unsur- 
passed. 








Musical Potes. 


—_o—_ 
Ir has at last been decided that the Thédtre de Paris 
(Place du Chatelet) shall be the temporary home of the 
Opéra-Comique. Some think that this house is some- 
what out of the way; and that success can only be 
secured by abandoning the good old réZertozre, and going 
in for more sensational works that attract the crowd. Let 
us hope that these misgivings are unfounded. M. Carvalho 
purposes to open the season on the 8th of October. 
IF a certain rumour may be credited, there will be 
shortly installed in the transformed Eden-Théatre an 


operatic establishment of an important nature, where 
French and foreign works (of course, especially the 
former) which fail to get admission at the Opéra and 
Opéra-Comique shall find a friendly welcome. Verdi's 
Otello is already pointed out as one of such works. 

A STATUE of Victor Massé was inaugurated at Lorient, 
the birthplace of that composer, on the 4th of September. 
Among those who had come from Paris to do honour to 
their friend were Jules Simon, Léo Delibes, Jules Thomas, 
Jules Barbier, August Vitu, Ernest Guiraud, Massenet, 
and Oscar Commettant. Léo Delibes, as representative 
of the Ministre des Beaux-Arts and the Académie, made 
a speech, in the course of which, after mentioning the 
principal works of Massé (the operas Paul et Virginie, 
La Reine Topaze, Fior d Aliza, Cleopitre, &c.), he said : 
“Quelle variété d’invention! quelle abondance mélodique! 
Certes, ce titre de mélodiste, nul mieux que Victor Massé 
ne l’a mérité. Combien en a-t-il prodigué, de ces motifs 
caractéristiques quicaptivent la popularité tout encharmant 
les délicats! C’est ce don inné, c’est cette qualité géniale 
qu’il possédait 4 un si haut point.” 

IMPORTANT changes have taken place at the Paris 
Conservatoire: M. Diémer (piano) suceeeds M. Mar- 
montel; M. Benjamin Godard (instrumental emsemd/e), 
M. Baillot ; M. Edmond Duvernoy (singing), M. Masset ; 
and M. de Bériot (piano), Mme. Massart. The first three 
professors retire; the death of the last-mentioned we 
announced in the September number. 

Le bon Fermier de Franconville, an unpublished and 
unperformed opera of Félicien David's, has fortunately 
escaped the fire at the Opéra-Comique. M. Carvalho, 
who intends to produce it with a revised libretto, happened 
to have it at his own house. 

AT the Théatre des Menus-Plaisirs was produced, on 
September 1, Le Chevalier timide, comic opera in one 
act, the words by William Busnach (after Désaugiers), 
the music by Edmond Missa, the composer of Juge et 
Partie, a work well received at the Opéra-Comique. The 
critics speak highly of the new work. 

THE late doings at the Paris Opéra offer nothing of 
interest, except perhaps the dééu¢ of Mlle. Leisinger, of 
Berlin, as Margaret in Faust. The lady thought dis- 
cretion the best part of valour, and after the first evening 
gave up further attempts to convince the Parisians of her 
fitness for the position of Arima donna. Whatever her 
qualifications may be—we have no personal knowledge of 
them—a large section of the public regarded her German 
nationality as a decided disqualification. Coming events 
of note at the Opéra are the production of Don Giovanni 
in commemoration of the hundredth birthday of that 
master-work, and the sooth performance of Gounod’s 
Faust. 

MASSENET has undertaken to write a new dramatic 
work for the Opéra, the libretto of which is founded on,a 
novel, ‘“‘Le Pécheur d’Islande,” by Pierre Lotti. 

THE Théatre dela Monnaie, at Brussels, was last month 
reopened with Les Huguenots. Great changes had been 
previously made in the internal arrangements, and not 
only such as were demanded for greater security in the 
case of fire. One of those other changes is the intro- 
duction of an orchestra that by hydraulic means can 
be raised or lowered thirty-five centimetres (about 
thirteen inches). The orchestra had been lowered for 
the performances of Wagner’s Wa/kiire, but this arrange- 
ment was afterwards found to be the reverse of advan- 
tageous in the operas of other composers. 

THE first Berlin Philharmonic concert under Hans von 
Biilow’s direction will bring three symphonies—one,,by 








Haydn, one by Mozart, and Beethoven’s Evozca. 
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RICHARD WAGNER’S symphony will be heard at one 
of the Symphony Concerts of the royal orchestra under 
Deppe’s direction. 

PROFESSOR JULIUS HEy has settled in Berlin with the 
view of founding a school of singing and style (Gesangs- 
und Stilbildungsschule). Readers will remember that 
Wagner thought highly of him, and intended him to play 
an important part in the projected Bayreuth school. Till 
1883 Julius Hey was teacher of singing at the Munich 
music school. 

WILHELM], the violinist, is going to take up his resi- 
dence at Dresden. 

THE Intendancy of the Munich Court Opera meets the 
statement that the institution is being starved with the 
counter-statement that it receives the same subvention as 
formerly, and will maintain the position it has attained. 
Commenting on this a writer remarks that it may be true 
that the opera gets the same regular subvention, but 
hardly true that it is as liberally supported now as during 
the reign of the late king. 

BRUCH’S revised Lore/ey, produced lately at the Leipzig 
theatre, cannot boast more than a succes d’estime. Both 
libretto and music are said to lack dramatic life. 

PETER CORNELIUS’ Barbier von Bagdad, a failure 
thirty years ago, makes now the round of the German 
theatres. After successful performances at Munich and 
Hamburg, it is now in preparation at Dresden, Leipzig, 
Cologne, Prague, and Coburg. 

BERLIOZ’S Benvenuto Cellini had a great success at 
Baden-Baden. 


FROM twenty to thirty operas await performance in the 


coming Vienna season. 


Ep. KREMSER, the choir-master of the Vienna Men’s 
Choral Society, has found at Engelsberg, at the house of 
the burgomaster, Klement, some hitherto unknown com- 
positions of Schubert’s. They are entitled Hel Bacchus 
and Hypolzt, and bear the composer’s name and the date, 
“ Wiahring, July, 1826.” Herr Klement has in possession 
also the original autograph of the serenade, Horch’, 
Horch’! die Lerch’ im Aetherblau, and a sketch for 
An Sylvia. 

IN the month of August Robert Schumann’s Mass in 
C, Op. 147, was performed at the Pressburg Cathedral of 
St. Martin on two consecutive Sundays. This was pro- 
bably the first performance in a Roman Catholic church. 
The Kirchmusikverein (Church Music Society) executed 
the work under the direction of their conductor, Josef 
Thiard Laforest. 

PROFESSOR FRANZ ERKEL has retired from the 
directorship of the Hungarian National Academy of 
Music. 

VERDI’ Of¢e//o will be performed at St. Petersburg on 
November 14th, the birthday of the Empress. 

THE Amsterdam Musical Exhibition has been put off 
till next year. 

WE learn that the first part of the second volume of 
Fraulein Lina Ramann’s biography of Liszt will appear 
before the end of the year. 

E. W. FRitzscH, of Leipzig, announces a cheap 
edition of Wagner’s literary writings, in thirty-one parts, 
at the price of sixty Zfeznige each (about 7d.). 


THE publishing firms of Breitkopf and Hartel, of | 
Leipzig, and B. Schott’s Sons, of Mainz, invite sub- | 
scriptions for the scores of Wagner’s dramatic works— | 


Rienzi of which A. Fiirstner’is the publisher, and also 
Parsifal being excepted. Each of the works will be 
issued in twelve ten-shilling parts. Subscribers, how- 
ever, are neither entitled to use these scores for public 
performances nor allowed to lend them. 





THE professor and royal music-director Franz Com- 
mer died at Berlin on August 17, at the age of seventy- 
tive. An esteemed composer, teacher, and choir-master, 
he made himself most widely known as an editor of 
ancient music. Thus we have of him, a Collectio operum 
musicorum Batavorum saeculé xvi.,a Musica sacra xvi., 
xvii. saeculorum, &c. 


Av? Paris died, at the age of eighty-three, the Abbé 
F. Raillard, the author of several works and articles on 
music—* Explication des Neumes” (Paris: E. Repos), 
“ Sur ’emploi du quart du ton dans le chant” (article in 
Revue Archéologique), “‘ Mémoire sur la restauration du 
chant Grégorien” (Paris, Périsse fréres, 1862), and 
others. 

THE two performances of Doz Giovanni, with which 
Salzburg celebrated the centenary of the first per- 
formance of Mozart’s masterpiece, gave great satis- 
faction to those who had the good fortune to be 
present. At any rate, this was the case with regard 
to the musical part. The rest—words and _ stage- 
arrangements—seem to have left something to be 
desired. We mentioned in the August number the 
Munich and Vienna artists who performed the solo parts, 
and also that Hans Richter was the conductor. Sub- 
sequently a concert was given to cover the deficit incurred 
by the great expenses of the operatic performances. 


WE regret to announce the death, on July 24th, of 
Constantine Guenther, at the age of fifty-five. Deceased 
was highly respectedas a musician and teacher. 


MDLLE. MARIE RENARD, mezzo-soprano of the Berlin 
Opera, a native of Graz, has, after a most successful 
appearance as “Carmen,” for which her physique of 
a distinctly southern type is singularly adapted, 
“Cherubino,” and “ Mignon,” been engaged for three 
years for the Vienna Imperial Opera, at which the electric 
light has with great effect been adopted both in front and 
behind the curtain. Another important acquisition for 
the same stage has been secured by a two years’ engage- 
ment of Mlle. Lola Beeth, high soprano, likewise from 
the Berlin Opera, who produced quite a sensation as 
“ Margarethe,” in Gounod’s Faust. 

CARL MARIA VON WEBER’S fragmentary comic opera, 
Die drei Pintos, has, it is stated, been completed with 
exceptional skill, on the lines of the composer’s copious 
indications, by the young Viennese, Herr Mahler, the 
highly esteemed conductor of the Leipzig Town Theatre. 
The original work is said to date from the year 1820, 
falling between the creation of the Freischiitz, Euryanthe, 
and Oderon, and to contain a veritable treasure of musical 
inspiration. 

THE first Vienna performance of Massenet’s C7éd has 
been fixed for the 19th of October. 

THE Court-Theater of Carlsruhe was reopened on the 
31st of August with Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini. 

OTTO SCHUNEMANN, who some time ago published at 
Hamburg a pamphlet on the desirability of a school of 
violin-making, has succeeded in inspiring the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg with an interest in his idea, and 
the result is that such a school is to be opened under the 
Grand Duke’s patronage on the Ist of October. 

PROFESSOR DR. WILHELM VALENTIN VOLCKMAR, an 
esteemed organist and composer for the organ, died at 
Homburg on the 27th of August. 

PROFESSOR MACFARREN, in his inaugural address 
to the students of the Royal Academy of Music, on the 
24th of September, alluded in feeling terms to the loss 
the Academy has sustained by the death of Mr. Francis 
Ralph, professor of the violin at that Institution. 
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THE TECHNICON. 


St commended for use in Schools, as it effects a great | 
caving in the Wear and Tear of Pianos. 


Ons ly 


RONOUNCED by Eminent Musicians of Europe 
and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano | 
Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and less monotonous 
method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by | 
the Piano alone. ‘THe Tecunicon” has preved capable of saving a con- | 
siderable amount of time in acquiring strength and independence of mus- | 
cular action, as well as the development of every tundamental quality of | 
touch. It will also be found invaluable in saving the wear and tear. of the | 
pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
advantage gained by its use will not be overlooked. | 
It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
tific principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
a systematic and intelligible basis, 
rhis Invention was highly commended by the late Abbe Lisz 
Price £5. 


may also be hired at 8s. per month, 


10° Discount for Cash. 


“THe ‘TECHNICON” and purchased 
by 12 monthly payments of 8s. each, or 6 monthly payments of 15s. each. 
In all cases of hire or hire-purchase a preliminary deposit of {2 is 
required, 
Carriage to be paid by the hirer. 
SoLe AGents: AUGENER & CO., 86, 
IRST ORGAN CONCERTO, 
CHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT, by G. F. Hanvet. 
Arranged, and Supplemented with a Cadenza, by W. T. Best. 
Complete. Oblong 4to (6761).. 
Organ Score. Oblong 4to (67612) 
Orchestral Parts, 4to (67614) .. . < 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street ond ‘Foubert’s Place, london. 


INTH CONCERTO FOR ORGAN AND| 
ORCHESTRA. in b flat major. Edited, Arranged, and Supple: | 
n.enced with a Cadenza, by W. 'T. Best. 
Complete. Oblong 4to (6762)... 
Organ Part. Oblong 4to (6 62a) 
Orchestral Parts. 4to (67624) 
London: AUGENER & CO., News 


ESCHICHTE des CLAVIERSPIELS und der 

X CLAVIERLITERATUR. Ven C. F. Weitzmann. J. G. Cotta, 
Stuttgart, This work contains a History of Pianoforte Playing and Litera- 
ture from the days of the old Clavichord to the present time, with interesting | 
dissertations on the Pianoforte writers and players during that period. ‘The 
Musical Addenda contains rare examples from the works of the 17th and 
13th century composers. Price 8s. net. (Zhis Work is in German.) 

AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place, London. 


London. 


with OR- 


Edited, 


Newgate Street, 


~ 


rate Street ad loubert’s Place. 


wes BY JEAN LOUIS NICODE. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 


Deux Valses brillantes 
5- Polonaise caractéristique . ‘ 
.6. Souvenir de Robert Schumann. 
Livres I. & II., chaque.. 
. 9. Deux Morceaux caractéristiques. 
No 2. G minor . 
. 12. Deux Etudes (c sharp’ min, and c min.) él 
Danses et Chansons nationales italiennes. 
I and IL. , chaque .. ‘ ‘ oa 
. 13. No. 1. Tarantelle 
No. Canzonette 
No. 3. Barcarolle ; 
. 18, Variations et Fugue sur un theme origing al 
. 1g. Sonate (F min.) 
. 2t. Trois Etudes (F 2 min., 
. 22. Ein Liebesieben (Une vie d’amour). 
28. No. r. Walzer ... a “aa ods 
No. 2. Burleske 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
. 4. Marie Stuart. Poéme Symphonique. Arrangement .. 
.7- Miscellen (Mélanges). Quatre morceaux se 
. 10. Valse-caprices - es «a 
- Introduction et Se herzo. Arrangement 
. 20. Jubiléiumsmarsch (Marche de jubilé e). 
. 26 Eine Bailscene (Une Scéne de Bals : 
TWO PIANOFORTES. 
Allegro de Concert de F. Chopin. Op. 46 .. <a 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Op. 14. Romance pour Violon et Piano . ‘a 
Op Sonate pour Piano et Violoncello (G maj.) 
FULL ORCHESTRA. 
Poéme Symphonique. Partition 
Parties .. 


6 Phantasiestiicke. 


No. 1, £ flat minor 


Livres 


> 


p maj. and. Db min. ) 
Dix Poésies 


Arrangement 


het 


Op 4. Marie Stuart, net 


” a 
Op. 11. Partition. . net 
Parties .. 
Op. 14. Romance | pour Violon avec ac ccompagnement d’orchestre 
ou de Piano, Partition net 
Parties 
Op. 20. Jubiliiumsmarsch 


Introduction et Scherzo. 


(Marche de jubilee). Partition net 
arties net 
Arrangé pour Piano 
‘i net 


Allegro de Concert de F, Chopin. 
avec Orchestre. Partition 
Parties .. 


English and on want 


Op. 46. 


Op. 15. Three Songs. 
No. 8873) __.. e 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street ond Foubert’s Place 


1h + . 
PTHALBERG. 
au Piano. 
Ate o Cara (I Puritan) 
Ballade (Preciosa) 
2a. Edition tacilitee 
26, Edition pour Piano & quatre mains 
;. Adelaide. (Beethoven) a 
4. Pieta Signore. (Stradeila) 
. Lacrymosa e’ Sull. Aria. 


(Edition 
net 
>» Foxe 


L7ART DU CHANT Appliqué 


( Mozart) 
Nel Silenzio fra l’Orror (11 Crociato) ~ 

. Bella Adorata incognita (11 Giuramento) 
Perché mi guardi e piangi (Zelmira) 

. Tre Giorno (Pergolesi) : 2 

. Le Meunier et le Torrent. (Schubert) 

. Come be gay (Der Freyschiitz) : 

. Edition facilitee 

. Edition pour Piano a quatre mains. 

- Il mio Tesoro (Il Don mpaapenes 

. Casta Diva (Norma) . 

. Mon cceur soupire (Figaro) .. oe “ wee 

. Quatuor d’Eurianthe. (Weber) maa 

. David sur le Rocher Blanc (Ancien Air du ‘Pays de Galles) . 

. Chanson et chceur des Saisons (Haydn) ... 

. Fenesta vascia (Chanson Napolitaine) 


AUGENER & cO., Newgate Street and Poubert’s Place, Londen. 


ESSRS. AUGENER & CO. are compelled, 
p through want of room, to request authors who have “ Plates” and 
ag stored at their premises to remove them, unless printed within the 
last two years. Messrs. AUGENER & Co. beg to give notice that they make 
a charge of One Guinea per Annum for storing ‘the plates of works which 
are ‘‘ author’s property,” and for keeping author’s account. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


oO. 


- 
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A™ IMPORTANT AUX MAISONS DE 
MUSIQUE ETRANGERES. 

La maison Augener et Cie., de Londres, a donné & la maison Friedrich | 
Hofmeister, i Leipzig, le dépot exclusif pour le Continent des Editions 
Augener. | 

Toute commande sur Jes éditions Augener doit ¢tre adressée & la maison | 

Comme deji annoncé au commencement de l'année, Messieurs Augener | 


Friedrich Hofmeister ’ Leipzig. 
ne peuvent ex¢cuter plus de commandes pour le Continent. 


([mortant NOTICE TO TRADE 


CUSTOMERS ABROAD. 

Messrs. Augener and Co. again beg to Notify that Mr. Fr. Hofmeister, of 
Leipzig, has been appointed sole Agent for their Editions in Germany, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium, and they request that all 
Trade Orders from these countries may be addressed to him. 


As previously announced at the beginning of the year, Messrs. Augener 
cannot execut- orders from England. 
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| J NGLISH ORGAN MUSIC. Published by 
AUGENER & CO. | 
BEST, W.'T. Fantasy on Old English Christmas Carols... 
vain our oo Fantasias :— 
No. 1, Parapt rase on Rossini’s 
Ci 


8756 net 1 - 


cinema “* Giusto 


eo. 


Fantasia on a Welsh Miz arch . 
. Variations on Rode’s Air 
rie Marcia Eroica and Finale 
Fantasia and Fugue. § minor 
Scherzo. A minor oo net 
Adagio. ¥ sharp minor ooo Met 
‘Twelve Short Preludes on Old English ‘Psalm Tunes net 
Pastorale. Dmajor . = oo. Net 
= with Variations. “ net 
- nata, D minor . . net 
CHI! PP, e T. Three Studies . -.. Net 
Four Organ Pieces, 1. «oO Sanctissima,” with Varia- 
—_ and Finale. 2. Andane con moto. 3. Inter- 
ezzo. 4 Fuguesin A minor _.. .. Net 1 - 
CLARK, SCOTSON. Original Pieces. 58 Books each from IS, to 3 
Complete Organ mea 
Vol I. 15 Marches. 
aux Flambeaux. 3 
Marche des Girondins. 


ewe net 


F major oe 


HHH ee ee RD 


. Marche Anglaise. 2. Marche 
3. Marche des Fantédmes. 4. 
5. Marche des Jacobins. 
6. Marche Militaire. 7. Belgian March. 8. Com- 
memoration March. 9. Festal March. 10. In- 
auguration March. 11. Pilgrims’ March. _ 12. 
Procession March. 13. Roman March, 14. Rus- 
sian March. 15. Vienna March . e Net 
Vol. Il. 25 Pieces. (Voluntaries, Offertoires, Melo- 
0 Communions, — Improvisations, Fantas as, 
sis 

“Wi oluntaries, Pastorales, An- 

Offertoires, Im- 
eos DEC 
.» net 
each 
each 
oo Net 
. net 


Ce) ae 

TH. 25 Pieces. 
dantes, Melodies, Communions, 
pore ations, lantasias, &c 
GLADSTONE, F. E. Organ Music for Church Use 
12 Original Pieces, Nos. 1 to 3 - 

Nos. 4 to 12 
A major 
E minor ove 


8753¢ Vol. 


8769 


8720 HEAP,C.S. Fantasia. 

876ca PROUT, E. Concerto. 
— Sonata. D major .. 

REA, W. Three Organ Pieces 

SMART, H. Andante (Posthumous Work) . 

WESLEY, S. Fugue: G — ® 
— Fugue. c major. . 

Pretude and Fugue. A major net 


i CO., LONDON. 


Chief Office: 86. Newgate Street, F.C. 


West End ear 4 Foubert’s Place, W. 
(Not connec: ted % with any other « Address). 


DW Hh NWR 


- net 
+ Net 
- net 
- net 


8771 
8727 
8711 
8719 
8731 


AUGENER 


oe 


J] ONATSBERICHT.—A Monthly List of all 


new Musical Works published in Germany can be had of Messrs. 

AUGENER & Co. meee 8 1s, per annum, post-tree. Single copies, 1d. 
. Newgate Street, re. 

INSU'IT’S SONGS OF ‘THE FLOWERS. 

Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 


Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 
1s. net; Sol-Fa, 4d.—MrTHvEN Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Patzy WILLIs, 


London. ai 
ways ~ POPULAR PIECES. : 
_ L. ROECKEL’S Air du Dauphin, Ancienn 











Danse de la Cour, 


Pianoforte Solo 

2. Pianoforte Duet 

3. Two Pianofortes (Eight Hands) 

4. Viclin and Pianoforte (7547¢) 

5. Harmonium Transcription, by Scotson Clark 
6. 

7: 

8. 


No, 1. 


Organ Paraphrase, ie W. T. Best (87670) 
Full Orchestra(7081) . 
Small Band (7081) ; 
g. String Orchestra (7083) - net 
10. Violoncello and Piano, by Sebastian Lee (77010) ‘ net 
AUGENER & CO., School Department, 86, Newgate Street, London 


POPULAR PIECES. 


AURICE LEE. Gavotte de Louis Quinze. 
Played by C. Godfrey's Band, the Guards, at the Crystal Palace, &c. 
. Pianoforte Solo.. 
’ Pianoforte Duet 


s; 

. ‘Two Pianos (Eight Hands) 

. Organ ‘Transcription. By F. “E. Gladstone. 

. Violin and Pianoforte (7547 b) 

. Violoncello and Piano. By Sebastian Lee. 

. Harmonium and Pianoforte... 

. Harmonium Soio - 

g. Orchestra (7068) 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street ‘and Foubert’s Place, London. 
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(87670) ... 
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Forto EDITIONS OF PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC BY ENGLISH COMPOSERS. sid. 
8ARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. ‘Tarantelle 
BROOKS, WALTER, (Euvres pour Piano: 
No.1. Feu follet. Air de Danse ‘ 


wn 
‘ 


2. Le Moulin (The Mill) 
3 ~— Miniatures. 
. Il Carnevale 

= Scherzino 
4: Marche féerique ; 
5. Petit Prélude en La mineur -s és 
Etude de Salon .. 


Complete 


6. La Harpe Eolienne. 
z Mélodie (Fr) . 
8. Deux Feuilles d’Album. Complete 
a. La Vivacité 
6. Etude chantante 
Prelude and Fugue in p minor 
DAY MOND. E. R. Miniatures 
HENNESSY, SWAN. Inthe Mountains. 
= Album- Leaves. . 
‘Two Studies, Pe and Legato 
MACBE TH, ALLAN. Barcarolle. "Op. 25 
Hyd Max. Rhapsodie. Op. 3 is 
RA B. M. Sun-Dew. Mazurka ke 
SA nN xEORGE, G. Tarantelle .. 
SHARPE, HERBERT F, Pianoforte Works : — 
No.1. ” Slavonic March... ~ 
. By the River. 
3. L'Adieu ‘ 
4. Valse Caprice : 
- Rigadoon. Op. 27.. 
. Serenade > ' 
" ‘ 2 Pe vuvre Prisonnier 
et de la Cour . 
T HOMPSON. RE GINALD, 


No. VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


7327, BEAZLEY, J. C. Sonatinainp minor .. net 
6 Littie Pieces (the Violin part in the first 

position). 2 Books each 

HARRADEN, ETHEL. Gavotte . net 


NEW AND seal oo ENGLISH SONGS AND 
ART-SONGS 
ete Home the Hay 


NFwWhWWNNELW 


Op. 7 


uY 2 


PRAAASARAD 


Tone picture 


WWwWALWFahHH 


"A l’Espagnole 


ARMSTRONG, A, Ry 

A Lost Chord 
—— Harmony 

BARNETT, J. F. The Harp of Life 

>, The Fisherman's Home .. 


CLARK, M.C 
HALiON,G. F. Six Songs. Complete .. 


CONTENTS !— 
. The Rose, 
‘The Waters are Rising. 
. The Ancient Woman's Song z. 
The Tide Rises. 
. Songs and Music. 
« Quick ! Quick ! Ye Lazy Hours. 
8931 HEALE, H. Songs for the Young. 24 Songs for One —_ 
et 
8g80a,6,c —— Two-Part Songs for Female Voices 3 Bks., each om 
MACBETH, ALLAN. Hush, my dome, lie still and slumber. 
Cradle Song. Op. 27 
4580 —— 3 Four-part Songs. SA. to Op. 26.. 
4580a—c The same, separate , oe . 
MUNRO, D. R. The Minstrel of Old 
8978 SHARPE, H. F. Songs of the Year 
Voices 3s ° 
89784, —— The same, in 2 Books 
—— Songs by the Sea. ‘Trios for ‘Female Voices. 
No. 1. Allis Calm 
»» 2 The Seagulls 
. Sea Flowers 
. Wave Voices 
. Golden Sands 
. Outward Bound,. 
+ Shell Music ee oe oe 
om ‘The Fishers ma ae oe es 
” 9. The Storm 


AUGENER & CO., 85, eae Steet, z. C., and Foubert’s 
Place (opposite Conduit Street), W. 


complete 
each 


12 Duets for Female 
complete, net 

each, net 

Op. 25:— 
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- London: 








SUCCESSFUL PIANOFORTE DRAWING-ROOM PIECES. 
eae EY SMITH. Freischiitz de Weber. Grande 


Fantaisie de Concert. 4s. 
The same, as Pianoforte Duet. Arr. by the Composer, 6s. 


La Cascade de Rubis. Morceau sae ns -— pee eee 
Lily of the Valley. Mazurka... 

The same, as Pianoforte Duet. 
Souvenir de Spa. Melodie 
The Mountain Sream .., ooo 
Tarantelle in £ minor (dedicated to E. Pauer) “a Si 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s 


‘Arr. by the Composer 


Vion. 
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|” gpg SCHUMANN’S Complete Pianoforte 


Works, with Portrait, _ Biography , Historical Notes, &c: 
PAUER. 8vo. xe et : 
I., Op. 1 to 12 ... 8403 Vol. IIL., 
II., Op. 13 to2r. : 8404 « Bu oO 
Air on the name “ Abegg ” with Variations 
Papillons 
Etudes d’ apres les Caprices de Paganini... < 
Six Intermezzi... 
Impromptu on an Air of Clara Wieck 
Die Davidsbiindler 
Toccata .. oe 
Allegro .. oe 
rneval. 
Six Studies after Paganini’ s ‘Caprices 
Sonata in F sharp minor 
Phantasiestiicke eee 
Etudes en Forme de Variations ida 
Grande Sonate in F minor.. 
Scenes from Childhood... tes 
Kreisleriana, Eight Fantasias ., 
Fantasia in C major... 
Arabesque 
Blumenstiick.., 
Humoreske .., 
Novelletten ... 
Sonata (No, 2) in G minor. 
Night Visions (Nachtstuicke) 
Carnival’s sae from Vienna aa aschingsschwank aus 


Edited by E. 
84or 
8402 
6403 
6404 
6415 
6416 
6417 
6418 
6419 
6610 
6211 
6612 
6913 
6414 
6445, 
6406 
6427 
6448 
6400 
6:61 
6942 
6644 
6344 
6644 
6014 
6146 
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p. 22 to 68... 
72 to aol 
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Romances 
Scherzo, Gigue, Romanza, ‘and Fughetta 
Concerto in A minor.. 
6 Studies for the Pedal Piano 
4 Sketches for the Pedal Piano 
6 Fugues on the name of “ Bach” 
Op. 68. Album for Young People (Jugend- Album). 
Piano Pieces, with Advice to Young Musicians 
4 Fugues ove 
4 Marches 
Forest Scenes... 
Introduction and Allegro Appassionato... 
Leaves of Different Colours (20 Pieces) ... 
3 Phantasiestiicke ... we «a 
3 Sonatas... 
Album Leaves (20 Pieces)... 
7 Piano Pieces in F: ughetta form 
Morning Songs (5 Pieces 
6461 Concert ‘Allegro, with Introduction 
Loadon: AUG ENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’ 's Place. 


6425 
6426 
6427 
6428 
6429 
6430 
6431 
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43 Short 
jn one oe 
6433 
6434 
6135 
6036 
6437 
6438 
0439 
6430 
6461 
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FAVOURITE PIECES (FOLIO). 
pocorn Celebrated Minuet, transcribed by 


E, PAvER. 35. 


, jaa A. The Mill. Die Mile. 3s. 


KAKA J. 


_ G. Fairy Flowers. Brilliant Waltz. 3s. 


Recollections of the Highlands. 
Idyl. 3s. 


AUER, E. Gavotte from Mozart’s “ Idomeneo. 


38. 
_—— J. L. 
Heather Dreams. Idyl. 3s. 
London : SEES 4 & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place. 


BRILLIANT YET NOT DIFFICULT PIECES. 


DOUARD DORN’S 


Bright Eyes, Mazurka . 

Gondolina. Barcarolle (Lilustrated) 
Mountaineers Dream (Réve du Montz tagnard). 
Spring Blossoms. Mazurka. 

White Lilies. Melody (Illustrated) 

ove ‘Thoughts. Caprice a la Valse 

Good Words. Romance .. ‘ . 
Sunny Smiles. Romance 


AURICE LEE. 
Papillons et Cascade “a « ‘ 3 
AUGENER & CO., , Newgate Street wd Pudionte Place. 


ie SCHOOLS. — SUITABLE SELECTION 


PARCELS of MUSIC are sent out on approval, with liberal dis- 
count. Returns to be made at the end of the term. Catalogues gratis.— 
AuGENER & Co., School Department, only at 86, Newgate Street, London. 
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London : 


AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION. Nos, 6751 and 6752 


q sce. — Organ Pieces in different Styles 
Edited by W. T. Best. 


No. 6751, Vow. I., bound in cloth, gilt, red edges, net, 12s. 
CONTENTS. 

Hesse. Prelude and Fug 

Krebs. Double Fugue. 

Lefébure-Wély, Andante. 

Merkel. Adagio. 

Perelli. Marcia Keligicsa. 

Raff. Invroduction and Fugue. 

Rheinberger. Fantasia-Souata, Sonat 
and ‘Trio. 

Topfer. Fuguein B fi 

Wesley. Fugue in G. 


Albrechtsberger. j 
Benoist. Andante. | 
Best. Fantasia and Fugue, Scherzo | 
and Adagio. 
Boély. Andante, Sonata, Interlude, 
Scherzo, Advent Hymn, and Christ 


Fugue. , Toccata. 


mas Carol. 
Chaivet. Marche Religicuse. 
Dubois. Andante. 
Fumagalli. Allegretto. 
Gade. Three Pieces. 


at, D, E minor. 


No. 6752, Vou. II., bound in cloth, gilt,Fed edges, net, 12s. 
Benoist, Marche Religieuse. 
Berens. Fantasia, 
Best. Choral Preludes and Pastorale, 
Koély. Prelude. 
Chauvet. Offertoire 
Prelude. 
Chipp. Four Pieces 
Collin. Adagio. 
Eberlin, Fugue. 
Heap. Fantasia. 
Hesse. Prelude and Fugue, 
in E and C minor, 


Hépner. Adagio. 

Lachner. Andante. 
Lefébure-Wély. Andantino. 
Mailly. Three Pieces, Three 
Mehul. Andante. 

Paladilhe. Andante. 

Petrali. Alla Marcia. 
Kheinberger. Fugue. 
Thomas, a intino, Offertoire in C 


Pieces. 


and Funeral 


and Bf 
Topfer, Fug rue in F and B minor. 
Wesley Fu igue in 


Fantasia 


N.b.—‘The purchaser (for cash) of the above two Volumes is presented 
with a Portrait (stee! eigraving) of W. T. Best. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street; and Foubert’s Place, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


E. DEI, VALLE DE PAZ. (Eéuvres pour Piano. 


Edition 
Augener net 
i s. d. 


Op. &. ... eve ove “a 5 
Op. 11. . oa a 33 


Noa. 
8117. Arabeskes. 
8118 


4 Pieces pour Piano. 


Esquisses. 8 Pitces pour Piano. 


MorcEAux DE SALON. 6 CAHIERS: 
Mazurka, Nocturne, Valse, 
Humoreske ... 
Serenade, Cum, 
Impromptu one on ane 
29. Prelude, Senet, Mate: ‘Air és Ballet, Rigaudon, 
T. wager 
Op. 35. Mélodie, Novelletta, Berceuse, 
Bourne 
Alla Tees a, Pag uge ed’ Album, Lied, laternemn, Re verie, 
Polon: rise 
Op. 37- Sicviliana, B! a, Madrigal, Sembande, Duettino, 
Rondoletto ... aes sea isd eas pe pon tant 


S11ga@ Op. 27. darcarolle, Romance, 


81196 Op. 28. ” Cussunemn. Scherzo, Etude, 


8119¢ Op. < 


S119d ‘Aquaaiie, Landler, 


Op. 3 


Sr1ge 
S119 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place 
(opposite Conduit Street), W. 


“THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD.” 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PER ANNUM (Free by Post) :— 
: s @ 
Postal Union (Europe and America) ... 2 6 


Australia and Foreign Colonies 3.0 


The Number of the ‘Monthly Musical Record” 
is6,000 per month. This can be verified at CASSELL 
& CoMPANY’S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is as follows :— 
Per Pace .. ee ee 
8IN. BY3. .. ° ee ° « 
4IN. BY3 ee oo oe 
2IN. BY 30 oe ee oe ee oe ° 16 
I IN. BY 3 ° 9 


Smaller Advenienintn at the rate of 1s. per line. 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


45 0 
2 16 
I 10 


Advertisements referring to musical matters are accepted only as far as 
there is room, or ifthe character of the advertisement admits of its publica- 





tion in the “ Monruty Musicat REcorp.” 
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OVELTIes NOUVEAUTES CRGAN. 
t Published before Publiées avant CAPOCCI, FILIPPO. Pezzi Originali per Organo: 
j , FIL k ginali per Organo:— 
October 1st, 1887, by le rer Octobre, 1887, chez 87422 Book VII. (Preludio e Fuga, pt aechnrs Mane, 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and Cantabile, and Finale)... =... Met 


1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. (opposite Conduit Street). INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
*'N.B.—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper. 3646 BERIOT, CH. de. Six Etudes brillantes pour le 
A Violon, rg 17 = we net 
DUSSEK, J. B. Favourite Sonata. Op. 37, arr. for 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). a: ‘ Piano, Violin, and Violoncello 
7773. GRUTZMACHER, F. Daily Exercises (Tagliche 
Uebungen) for the Violoncello —_... ic et 








ARCHER, F.  Buttercups and Daisies. Polka de 
Salon ... dow ae — es we ate 
BEETHOVEN. The Adieu (Glaube, Liebe, Hoffnung) - VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
BENNE’ TT, W. STERNDALE, (CEuvres choisies :— 

6050 Op. 2. Capriccio oes ove REE 
Op. 10. Three Musical Sketches: The Lake, the 


7339¢,6 BERIOT,CH. de. Six Etudes brillantes. Op. 17. 
2 Books - ; ne each net 
Mill- stream, the Fountain, (E. Pauer) wo S— 
Op. 11. Six Studies in form of C —_ nea sas -- VOCAL MUSIC. 
Op. 18. Allegro Grazioso = a se os: a CLASS SINGING SCHOOL. Compiled by H 
Op. 25. Rondo Piacevole ns ae a ro Heale :— 
DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Morceaux de Salon :— 67932 The Stave, Clefs, Notes, the natural Scale, Kc. 
S11ge Cah. V. Op. 36. Alla turca, Page d’Album, Lied, Exercises, Solfeggi, and Songs, exemplifying the 
Intermezzo, Réverie, Polonaise ... net @ different kinds of time. (All in the key of c), 
8t19f Cah. VI. Op. 37.  Siciliana, Bluette, Madrig: u, , one-part sss. et 
, Sarabande, Duettino, and Rondoletto ... net 67936 Major Scales, Exercises, Solfeggi, and Songs, in all 
EVERGREEN WREATH. _ Favourite Pianoforte major keys, one-part ve | net 
Pieces by Old and Modern Composers 6 Books, 6793¢ Minor Scales. ’ Exercises, Solfegg i, and Songs, in all 
each se es ie minor 7. one-part cos eet 
~ m4 7936 ntervals, Chromatic Seale. Exercises, Solfeggi. and 
GURLITE, CORNELIUS. tm powajamese: © OO IM Sisas in twoprs: Execs Saag 
: “epee : Rounds, and Songs, in ‘Aisne ‘ “Rounds po 
singly. English ol — Chas fi 
No. t March ... ass aa sa os noi — wnage, Se Seae-peets ay i a 
2. Morning Song... i ei 2a os ae CONCONE, J. 30 Exercices pour la Voix. Suite des 
. Bright is the Sky - Se - ete aa 50 Lecons pour le Medium de la Voix :— 
*. In the Garden ... af oe if a __ | 8823 W “ith Pianoforte Accompaniment _... + 6 et 
. Murmuring Brook — ... Ms ee ae __ | 8823a@ Voice Part only (Class Edition) a «oo §«= Met 
6. Catch Me ae ee an | 8827 DELLA MOREA, CENTA. Quattro Canzonette 
—— Aquarellen. 6 Vortragstiicke. Op. 154. No. 5 | ‘Toscane be ae es ee ee 
in Db, No. 6in A flat . : ss @ach - | MUNRO, D. R. Those old World Dreams. Song 
ssn Popular Pianoforte ‘7. utor, consisting of the POINTER, JOHN. ‘Three Songs. Op. 3 ... 
elements of music, five-finger exercises, a complete | (Sing to” Me, Gondolier, Hemans. They say that 
manual of scales and arpeggios, duets on popular H Hope is Happiness, Byron. Bright be the Place 
melodies, and a collection of airs, chiefly by | of thy Soul, Byron). 
modern composers. Revised, partly arranged | SHARPE, HERBERT F. Songs by the Sea. For 
and fingered, by Cornelius Gurlitt . . 5 3 Female Voices :— 
HOFFMANN, E. ‘The Mocking Bird. Gr and No. 8, ‘The Fishers. 
Fantasia on ‘‘ Listen to the Mocking Bird” a g. The Storm. 
KIRCHNER, F. Souvenir des Alpes. Op. 209. ... SHARPE, HERBERT F. 12 Two-Part Songs for 
LEE, MAURICE. Gavotte du Palais Royal... Female Voices :—_ : 
bP . Sie P No. 5. The Slave-Girl and the Bird. 
MASON. Danse des Naiades ... ee xs jem 6. In Twilight's Hour 
— Danse des Sirénes. Morceaux de Salon... Semrages i ; ’ — 
La Belle Lois. Valse raced Peas SONGS FOR THE YOUNG, with English Words. 
PALADILHE, E. Le Chant des Feuilles, Idyll 1% Revised and partly arranged by H. Heale :— 
sree As Sul sais a CUUlSS, ICYUE ... 89806 = 6. wo-Part Songs, by Brahms,  Kiicken, and Abt... net 1 -- 
PARKER, HENRY.  Fancy’s Dream (Polka de 8979 ‘Thesame. ‘Tonic Sol-Fa Edition, by W.G. McNaught net — 6 
Salon) .... oh ety bs en 8980c 6 Two-Part Songs, by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Heale 
PAUER, E, Répertoire Classique. Gleanings from .  eaie W.G. MeN ete xe 
the Works of celebrated _ transcribed » S979 Ns, EE Ws Ene . 
II. 


for the Pianoforte. Vol. III os Rs. 6 AUGENER & Co., London: 
Contents.—J. S. Bach. Aria, Sania, aol 2 Gavottes, from 86, N i E.C.: 
Orchestral Suite inp. ‘Tartini. Sonata (II Trillodel Diavolo). , Newgate Street, E.C. ; 
— ‘ vig Peer Mozart. To we gy And 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
Inuet, from Sixt tring uartet. endeisso: arcn an * 
Bolero from **The Wedding of Camacho.” Schumann. Assai (Not connected now with any other address.) 
Agitato from String Quartet, Op. 41, No. 3. - —-——— - 
PRELUDES (47) by Attwood, Abel, Beale, Burrows, 
Czerny, Cramer, Cianchettini, Goss, Griffin, 
Horsley, Hummel, Lord, Mavins, McMurdie, 2, pie 
Meves, Moscheles, Neate, Pixis, Pleyel, suntan iv Cp See pod ag Seeywann's Lavras. By Fa. 
Schlesinger, Wilson ... - 6 —) 220. Tone Pictures. By J. VEREY. 
PFEIFFER, G. Mazurka Sentimentale. Op. 96 ... 3 —| 22". pes py HernricH Heine. TRANSLATED by E. L. 
222, HAYDNIANA. 
POTJES, E. Danse hongroise, Op. 14... 3 — 224, CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR Marteriat. By E. Paver 
8271 PIANOFORTE PIECES, by Representative Com- (Continued.) 
a—h posers of the rgth Century. 8 Vols. each, net 3 —| 225. Our Music Paces. “ Romanza,” From W. T. Best’s OrGan 
“ vaesgangy fo D MINor. : 
. . 225. USIC IN EIPZIG. 
PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 231. WORCESTER Musicat Festivat. By S. S. STRATTON. 
. . Reviews. 
69366 KIRCHNER, F.  Valses_ styriennes (Léandler). 4 Musica Notes, 
Book II. — te i site we net I —. 240. Nove_TiEs PUBLISHED DURING LisT MonTH. 
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